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THE YEAR’S 
OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT! 


During 1952, the Histadrut launched a vigorous back-to-the-land movement among urban 
workers—over a thousand families have thus far responded to the call. Prime Minister 
David Ben Gurion, lauding the effectiveness of Histadrut, stated: 


“Throughout the land great things are happening. There is a 
spirit of sacrifice and pioneering of which any nation could be 
proud. The greatest event of the past year was the going to the 


land of one thousand urban families.” 


Once again, the mighty, voluntary force of Labor Israel has acted boldly in the national 


interest, directing its energy into constructive channels. 


HISTADRUT’S 500,000 MEMBERS have come to grips with the economic dangers facing - 


the young State—Histadrut spearheads the battle of production in agriculture and in- 
dustry; it strives for greater efficiency, for development of new enterprises of a pioneer 
character, for introduction of new immigrants to a productive way of life. 


HISTADRUT'S VOCATIONAL TRAINING, HEALTH, CULTURAL AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE INSTITUTIONS SERVE THE MAJORITY OF ISRAEL'S 
POPULATION AND CONTRIBUTE TO THE GENERAL STABILITY OF 
THE NATION. 


During 1953 Histadrut needs the support of American Jewry 
to implement its broad program —to expand its services and 
institutions that encompass a million Israeli workers and 
immigrants. 


Support the Israel Histadrut Campaign! 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR ISRAEL _ 


33 East 67th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
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CHAVER 
BRETTSCHNEIDER 


49 EAST SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Extends his most sincere greet- 
ings to all Chaverim and Cha- 
veroth of the Farband-Labor 
Zionist Order, the Officers and 
Members of the General Ex- 
ecutive, the Officers and Mem- 
bers of the City Committee, 
and Wishes Them All 


A HAPPY CHANUKAH! ie 
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Chaim Weizmann 





HE PASSING OF CHAIM WEIZMANN, first 

President of Israel, removed from our midst 
a phenomenal personality unequalled in our 
generation. He was not a theoretician of the 
Zionist movement. He was too educated, too 
wise, and perhaps also too skeptical to believe 
that it was possible to compress a national move- 
ment that was rooted in many centuries of 
suffering, struggle and hope into the constrict- 
ing framework of a theory or an ideology. But 
all those who came in contact with him sensed 
that he was the bearer of historical forces, the 
repository of memories of a great past, sensitive 
to the sorrows of the present and conscious of 
the glory of the future. Having spent most of 
his life in western Europe, Weizmann never lost 
intimate contact with the milieu of east Euro- 
pean Jewry from which he sprang and with 
which he maintained a tender and profound 
communion. 

There already exists an extensive literature on 
Chaim Weizmann. Now, while all Jews, and 
important parts of the non-Jewish world mourn 
his passing, is not the time to evaluate his 
achievements and the debt which Jewry and 
the Zionist movement owe him. There had been 
times when parts of the Zionist movement dis- 
agreed with his political orientation. There 
were times when Weizmann disagreed with his 
own orientation. He was never a dogmatist in 
politics. He believed in adapting political poli- 
cies to existing conditions. He was not a maxi- 
malist, in the sense of believing that the major 
part of the ideal must become reality in his 
own lifetime. Indeed he was aware of the threat 
to existing social values in the maximalist move- 


Editorial 


The' Meaning of the Elections 


On OF THE curious by-products of the re- 
cent elections is the confusion in apprais- 

ing their meaning. It was understandable why 
pollsters and political forecasters were cautious 
in making predictions before the voting. It is 
not so easy to understand the wide range and 
the contradictory nature of the appraisals now 
that the avalanche of ballots have been counted. 
We are told that the landslide was a personal 
victory for Eisenhower, proved by the slimness 
of Republican control in Congress and the wide 


ments of our epoch — Bolshevism, extreme na- 
tionalism, fascism. It was in this sense that he 
often declared during the last years of his life 
that “I am not of the twentieth century. I am 
more nearly a man of the nineteenth century. 
I am perhaps one of the last of the liberals still 
wandering about in the world.” It is possible 
that moods like these sometimes made him mis- 
understand certain activities and plans of the 
labor leadership in Eretz Israel, though, as a 
general rule, he gladly cooperated with the 
labor movement in the country in economic 
matters, in the preservation of the popular char- 
acter of Zionism and in the defense of démo- 
cratic principles. 


Weizmann’s non-maximalism in political mat- 
ters should not be misunderstood. He was not 
a compromiser. His non-maximalism implied a 
preference for gradualism when he believed that 
more radical attempts to attain the goal might 
endanger the Yishuv in Eretz Israel or Jews 
elsewhere. He may have erred in his estimate 
of specific political situations, but in that case 
his error was motivated by a profound human- 
ism and a deep concern for the welfare, the 
future and the good conscience of his people. 


It was the above qualities that gave Weiz- 
mann his stature and that accounted for the 
fact that when the State of Israel came into 
being he was the sole undisputed candidate for 
the office of first president of Israel. 


For many generations to come Weizmann’s 
memory will live in Israel 2nd in the Jewish 
people. It will be a living inspiration and a 
goad to higher achievements. 


Comment 


lead which Eisenhower held over his Republican 
running-mates in the individual states and con- 
gressional districts. On the face of it this is 
true. But in the same breath we are informed 
that the elections marked the emergence of a 
true two-party system in the country and that 
henceforth economic interests rather than re- 
gional traditions and sentiments will predomi- 
nate. It is not difficult for the analysts to re- 
concile these two interpretations so far as the 
South is concerned. It is logical to assume that 
the industrialization of the South has finally 
cured it of old political allergies and that south- 
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ern economic conservatives are now willing to 
line up with their natural allies, the Republi- 
cans. But this economic interpretation falls flat 
when one looks at the results in the industrial 
North, where Labor, which has been a great 
beneficiary of New Deal and Fair Deal legisla- 
tion, voted very heavily for Eisenhower, and 
to a lesser extent but still heavily enough to re- 
turn them to Congress for other Republican 
candidates. This presents us with a basic con- 
tradiction. The people voted along lines of eco- 
nomic self-interest or they did not. If they did, 
how account for the Labor vote in the North? 
If they did not, than there can be no talk about 
the emergence of a true two party system in 
the country. 

Other aspects of the election are no less 
baffling. Much was made of the issue of corrup- 
tion in government during the campaign. It 
would be pointless to discuss at this time the 


validity of this issue. But the fact remains that 


Stevenson, whose record as governor of Illinois 
was not assailed, in this respect, even by his 
Republican opponents failed to carry his own 
state. 

Nor does the question of civil rights shed any 
light on the meaning of the elections. The 
Democratic Party, by its record of recent years 
as well as by its convention platform, repre- 
sented progress and the promise of further ad- 
vance along the line of greater civil rights. The 
Republican camp, by and large represented a 
policy of relative indifference to this issue (al- 
ways allowing for exceptional individual lead- 
ers). Yet a city like New York, where “civil 
rights consciousness” is highly developed, gave 
Stevenson a much smaller vote than had 
been anticipated even by the most optimistic 
Republicans. 

The situation in Korea is offered by most 
analysts as an important factor in the Republi- 
can victory, yet here too, the explanations vary. 
Did the people, in voting for Eisenhower, want 
an early end to the hostilities at all costs? Did 
they want an American withdrawal from all 
commitments in Asia and Europe? Or did they 
vote for Eisenhower in the expectation that as 
a victorious general he would lead the UN forces 
to victory in Korea even if this meant an offen- 
sive drive to the Yalu River or the bombard- 
ment of Manchuria? Each analyst has his own 
pet theory and figures to support it. Yet the 
miserable showing of the Progressive Party can- 
didate (who campaigned on a slogan of an im- 
mediate cease fire in Korea) even in such a 
“stronghold” as New York City hardly supports 
the view that immediate peace in Korea had as 
much appeal as is claimed in some quarters. 
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There remain two explanations of the elec- 
tion that base themselves on vague “psychologi- 
cal” premises. One maintains that the people, 
irrespective of their social and economic inter- 
ests, wanted “a change” at all costs, following 
the line of the Biblical formula “And Jeshurun 
waxed fat and kicked over the traces.” The 
other goes still farther and invokes the ostensible 
human need for “‘a father image.” Confused, 
bewildered, frightened — this explanation main- 
tains — the American people wanted a strong 
father image to lean on; consequently they chose 
Eisenhower to take them by their collective 
hand and lead them out of the dark. 

It is difficult to prove or disprove the above 
two explanations since they operate with only 
little-explored and basically non-political con- 
cepts. Perhaps the only thing that the elections 
have demonstrated is that the people are dis- 
turbed and that their deep-seated but ill-de- 
fined worry has caused them to act erratically, 
electing a liberal here and a reactionary there, 
without any obvious reason for doing so. Eisen- 
hower’s great personal triumph is undeniable. 
The meaning of his triumph is not so apparent. 


The Arabs and German 
Reparations 


Errors CURRENTLY being made by the Arab 
countries to thwart German reparations 
payments to Israel may or may not succeed. 
Should these efforts fail it will not be due to 
lack of trying. But in the final analysis Ger- 
many’s action will be determined by two chief 
factors: the need to make this partial restitu- 
tion for Jewish property looted by the Nazis 
as the price of admission to civilized society, 
and the sincerity underlying official German 
protestations of regret for the crimes committed. 
Arab efforts will thus not substantially affect 
the German decision. But despite their ineffec- 
tiveness, these efforts are of prime importance 
in their own right and throw much needed light 
on other issues not related to German repara- 
tions payments. 

There is the issue of the Arab refugees, for 
instance. The same Arab governments that now 
do all in their power to prevent the payment 
of reparations to aid in the rehabilitation of Jew- 
ish victims of Nazism, plead “justice” and 
“humanitarianism” as grounds for the readmis- 
sion of the Arab refugees to Israel. The Arab 
campaign of pressure and threats in Bonn gives 
the lie to their campaign in the UN. Both of- 
fensives — against German reparations to Israel 
and for the mass readmission of Arab refugees 
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— are motivated by considerations other than 
humanitarian. The driving force behind them 
is the desire to harm, and if possible to destroy, 
Israel. 


Even a casual review of Arab attitudes dur- 
ing the past three decades reveals the disturbing 
consistency of their hostility. This animus is 
not engendered by the sovereign state of Israel. 
It existed as an active force long before Israel 
and was directed at any and every Jewish effort 
however humanitarian in nature having Pales- 
tine as its goal. In the past it often assumed 
forms so lacking in elementary human charity 
that, by comparison, the present drive against 
payment of reparations is a model of diplomatic 
correctness. Suffice it to recall the action of the 
gvernment of Iraq which, during the war, for- 
bade the flight over its territory of a number of 
planes carrying Jewish children who had been 
rescued from the -advancing Nazis to Persia and 
were being transported to safety in what was 
then Palestine; or the active role of such pop- 
ular Arab leaders as the Mufti in the extermina- 
tion of the Jews on the continent of Europe. 


The consistency of this hostility is discourag- 
ing, it must be admitted. We would be deluding 
ourselves were we to cling to what has proved 
to be unfounded wishful thinking, namely, that 
it was dnly the “feudal leadership” that was im- 
placable in its hatred toward the Jews, wherever 
they might be. Regretfully, and with consider- 
able dismay, we must perhaps become reconciled 
to the idea that the poison of Jew-hatred has 
infected more than the “feudal leadership” in 
the Arab world of today, just as it had not been 
limited to a handful of top Nazis in Germany. 
Unfortunately there are too many instances to 
uphold this pessimistic view. Nationalist resurg- 
ence in the Arab and Moslem world does not di- 
minish this animosity. Iran, in the midst of its 
nationalist revolution, saw fit to withdraw its 
recognition of Israel. Dictator Naguib of Egypt, 
whose new “reform” regime blamed ex-king 
Farouk for the Egyptian fiasco in Israe], has 
hastened to threaten Germany with a boycott 
if reparations to Israel were paid by the Bonn 
government. Yet only a few weeks ago there 
were endless speculations that Naguib wauld be 
“different,” because he visited a synagogue on 
Rosh Hashana and pronounced a few platitudes. 
“Gentle” Lebanon, which so often speaks as if 
it were an unwilling captive of the larger Arab 
countries, (We are not Arabs, we are Phoeni- 
cians; our population is largely Christian; our 
culture is French, not Arab, etc.) provides asy- 
lum to the Mufti and follows the lead of the 
Arab League, whatever its own secret desires 
may be. Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria (the first just 
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now getting a taste of western civilization as a 
result of its oil wells, the last enjoying the rule 
of a strong-man-dictator) are always first in 
line whenever there is, or they think there exists, 
an opportunity to do harm not only to Israel 
but to Jews anywhere. 

Is the situation hopeless then? Will the Arab 
world never make peace with Israel and the 
Jews? Will it never modify its hostility by fund- 
amental humanitarian concepts or even by self- 
interest? 

No situation is ever hopeless. But we must 
avoid falling victim to easy panaceas. At this 
time we must conclude that amelioration of 
Arab hostility toward Jews does not’ necessarily 
result from a change in the Arab regimes. The 
reformist Arab dictators do not show any more 
desire for peace with Israel than did their prede- 
cessors, the corrupt king, the depraved republic 
or the venal political parties. A dictator like 
Shishakly in Syria may modernize the economy 
of the country. A dictator like Naguib in 
Egypt may. actually enforce a division of the 
landed estates among the peasants. Such mea- 
sures may lead to greater economic efficiency 
and a rise in the standard of living in these Arab 
countries. But so did Mussolini make the trains 
run on time in Italy, and there is no denying 
that from the standpoint of pure “efficiency” of 
operation the Nazis accomplished wonders (the 


crematoria were the most efficient pogrom in- . 


struments in the history of the world). 

It is not mere changes of regime in the inter- 
est of greater efficiency that are needed. What 
is needed is a different moral climate, a new set 
of commandments (or perhaps a firmer attitude 
toward the old set). 

The Arab countries are part of the political, 
social and moral fabric of this world. They play 
the game in accordance with the prevailing 
moral temperature. They are too backward at 
this stage of their development to influence it 
appreciably one way or another. When unre- 
constructed Nazis will no longer be courted in 
Germany, the Mufti will not be pampered in 
Arabistan or glorified as a poor, misunderstood 
hero in slick American magazines. 
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The Values 


by Chaim 


Excerpts from the address of Dr. Chaim Weizmann at the 
opening of the first Knesset. 


[ IS WITH A FEELING of deep reverence and 
consecration that I rise to open the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of the State of Israel, the first 
Knesset Israel of our time, in this Eternal City 
of Jerusalem. 

Today we stand on the threshold of a new era. 
We leave the dawn-light of provisional author- 
ity and enter the full sunshine of orderly demo- 
cratic rule. This Assembly was elected by the 
whole body of citizens of Israel. In this elec- 
tion the will of the entire people was fully and 
freely expressed. Thus at the outset we are 
building on fair and solid foundations, founda- 
tions of freedom and equality, collective re- 
sponsibility and national self-discipline. It was 
no longer an isolated band of pioneers, subject 
to foreign rule, who elected this Assembly, but 
an independent nation dwelling in its own free 
country. 

This nation is to be conceived as the ingather- 
ing of the exiles, for there is not a Jewish com- 
munity in the world whose members have not 
their portion in the State of Israel. In these 
very days, to our heart’s joy, thousands and tens 
of thousands of our brethren from countries 
near and far are entering thé gates of our coun- 
try that stand wide open to receive them. It is 
our hope and prayer that this gathering in of 
the exiles will go on increasing and will embrace 
ever larger multitudes of. our people, who will 
strike roots here and will work side by side with 
us all in building up our state and making our 
desolate places fruitful again. We shall make 
this our goal before all else and devote to it our 
best powers of thought and action. 

Heavy indeed is the responsibility laid on us 
here in this Assembly. What we began this same 
day nine months ago we are bringing to com- 
pletion this evening: the restoration of the 
realm of Israel. If we are using state forms that 
have been moulded by the experience of the 
enlightened nations of the modern world, we 
know truly that these forms contain a treasured 
essence of the heritage of Israel. 

In the ancient world this tiny country of ours 
raised the standard of spiritual revolt against 
the reign of tyranny and brute force. The Law 
of Israel and the vision of her prophets founded 
a new ethic of the relations of man to man and 
led to a new ordering of human society. The 


of Mankind 


Weizmann 


authority of the King in Israel was limited by 
the law and by tradition. The prophets of Israel 
did not fear to utter rebuke and reproof to 
kings and princes, and with their inspired word 
for weapon they defended the poor and the op- 
pressed, the stranger and the slave, the orphan 
and the widow. 

The very principle of the institution of king- 
ship was hateful to the spiritual leaders of the 
people. “I shall not rule over you, nor shall my 
son rule over you: the Lord shall rule over you,” 
declares the Judge to the assembled people. The 
warnings of the prophet against the dangers 
of tyranny thunder from on high in the ears of 
the people to the last generation. In Israel, this 
rising up against the authority of one man de- 
rived from the noble conception that the peo- 
ple, naturally free and freely accepting the rule 
of law and just judgment needs no compulsion 
from above to live as an ordered society. The 
root principle of the constitution of that novel 
State was the limit set to the authority of the 
King, and it is in this sense that the ancient 
Hebrew policy was the mother of constitutional 
government in the modern age. 


And now it has fallen to our generation to 
weld anew the links of that life of freedom 
that were snapped by a tyrant’s force nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago. I know not why 
it is precisely our generation that has been privi- 
leged to bring about what all the generations 
before us longed for and cleaved to in the dark- 
ness of Exile, unless it be that we have earned 
it by all the hardship and weariness, the sorrow - 
and tribulation that have been our portion for 
the last seventy years — years when our body 
was stricken limb by limb until finally one- 
third of the entire nation was annihilated. We 
have suffered torture and affliction such as be- 
fell no other nation in the world until at long 
last the prophecy has been fulfilled. ‘The rem- 
nant shall return.” But because we are the rem- 
nant, no more than a remnant, a double and 
treble responsibility is laid upon us to fill the 
terrible void in our national life that has been 
created by the slaughter of the best sons of our 
people, the guardians of her spirit and the bear- 
ers of her culture. 


[7 1s our PEOPLE that once gave the whole 

world a spiritual message fundamental to civi- 
lization. The world is watching us now to see 
what we shall choose for ourselves in ordering 
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our lives, in what shape we shall fashion our 
State. The world is listening to hear whether 
a newxmessage will go forth from Zion and what 
that message will be. 

A new message is not born without sore tra- 
vail of the creative spirit. It does not see the 
light without much toil and weariness, difficulty 
and pain. 

Having taken part in the great battles of the 
human spirit, having shed our blood and given 
our lives for the liberation of many peoples, 
we have at length won the right to toil and 
labor in order to give expression to our distinct 
national identity and make our contribution as 
a free people among other free peoples to the 
spiritual treasure of the world. 

First of all let us strive to strengthen our 
constructive resources by enhancing the posi- 
tion of science and research in the life of Israel. 
Science and research are the basis of human 
achievement. All the scientific capacity that we 
have displayed in every country in the world 
must now be mobilized to help build up our 
motherland. Yet, for all the decisive import- 
ance of science, not by science alone shall we 
win through. We have to build a new bridge 
between science and the spirit of man. “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish,” and we 
see what scientific progress leads to when it is 
not inspired by moral vision — to the atomic 
bomb that threatens to destroy the entire planet. 

All my life, I have labored to make science 
and research the basis of our national endeavor. 
But I have always known full well that there 
are values higher than science, the only values 
that offer healing for the ills of humanity, the 
supreme values of justice and righteousness, 
peace and love. 


THis Day Is A GREAT DAY IN OUR LIVES. Let us 

not be thought too arrogant if we say that 
it is also a great day in the history of the world. 
At this hour a message of hope and good cheer 
goes forth from this place, from this sacred city 
to all those throughout the world who are per- 
secuted and oppressed and who are struggling 
for freedom and equality. A just struggle is 
indeed of avail. If we, the people of sorrows 
and affliction have been vouchsafed this event 
of today, then truly there is hope at the end 
for all who long for justice. 

From this place we send our fraternal blessing 
to all our people dispersed in exile in the four 
corners of the earth. We stretch out the hand of 
peace to neighboring countries, the hand of 
friendship to all the peace-loving peoples of the 
world. Our greetings go to all the States, great 
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and small, that have recognized Israel, and a 
cordial welcome to the representatives of for- 
eign States and to the religious dignitaries who 
have honored this event by their presence. 
Members of this Assembly! May your first 


The Arab Refugees: 
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gathering be blessed. Be mindful that the eyes 
of the entire Jewish people are lifted up toward 
you, and that the longings and prayers of past 
generations attend your steps. May it be given 
to all of us to be equal to our heavy charge. 


Resettlement Is the Solution 


by Abba 


. re REPRESENTATIVES of Egypt, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq have exhorted us never 
to discuss the refugee problem without reference 
to its original causes. Let me, therefore, recall 
that on December 1, 1947, armed forces organ- 
ized and despatched by governments of the Arab 
states launched an assault upon the mandated 
area of Palestine with the object of frustrating 
a United Nations recommendation to establish 
the State of Israel. On May 15, 1948 the Arab 
governments informed the Security Council that 
their armies had “intervened” in order to destroy 
the State of Israel and overthrow its independ- 
ence by armed force. On May 18 and May 22, 
1948 the Arab governments communicated to 
the Secretary General of the United Nations 
their refusal to suspend hostilities in response to 
the Security Council’s appeal. On June 1, 1948 
the Arab governments agreed to terminate hos- 
tilities; but at the beginning of July they took 
up arms again, having declined to accept the 
Security Council’s request for a prolongation of 
the truce. On July 15, 1948 the Security:Coun- 
cil determined that this resumption of hostilities 
by the Arab States constituted “‘a breach of the 
peace.” It was the first determination of this 
kind in the history of the United Nations. 

In the early months of 1948, before the Gov- 
ernment of Israel had come into existence, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Arabs, caught up in a 
hopeless and tormenting conflict between their 
Jewish neighbors and their invading kinsmen, 
fled from the fearful clash and panic of war into 
the surrounding Arab territory. All the recog- 
nized leaders of the Arab world are on record as 
having encouraged this flight with the promise 
that the fugitives would return to inherit the 
territory of the ruins of Israel. Thus, as a direct 





This is part of a statement delivered by Israel’s ambassador 
to the U.S. and permanent representative at the UN before 
the Ad Hoc Committee of the Seventh UN General As- 
sembly on October 20, 1952. This statement was deliv- 
ered in reply to the attacks on Isracl made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Arab countries in the UN. 


S. Eban 


result of the initiative of Arab governments in 
launching this war, as a result of that and of 
nothing else, on that responsibility and on no 
other—there came upon thousands of men, 
women and children the grievous plight of 
homelessness which still afflicts the Arab refugees 
in the Near East four years after the end of 
hostilities. 

The situation of these refugees today is graph- 
ically described in the Report of the United Na- 
tions Works and Relief Agency. The members 
of the United Nations have seen the refugee 
problem fall into a routine of hopelessness and 
stagnation. On the soil of their own Arab kins- 
men, under the refuge of the governments whose 
military initiative had caused their plight, they 
were still denied work, food, home and equal op- 
portunity with those amongst whom they dwelt. 
In most countries, barbed-wire fences and legal 
restraints sealed them off from the community, 
and prevented their natural integration, whether 
permanent or provisional. The large sums con- 
tributed by members of the United Nations were 
being spent without any permanent effect to- 
wards a final solution of the problem as a whole. 
There was no end in sight. In these circum- 
stances, the General Assembly resolved to initiate 
its three year program of relief and reintegration. 
The refugees would be enabled, with the help of 
the United Nations agencies and of the Near 
Eastern governments, to regain the dignity of 
employment and the sense of héme, in a process 
which would also contribute to the general pros- 
perity of the countries concerned. 

In this context I must recall that the Govern- 
ment of Israel was approached by the appropriate 
United Nations Agencies in the past year with 
two requests affecting refugees, each imposing 
a heavy strain upon an economy hard-pressed 
to the ultimate degree. Both requests involved 
financial action by Israel in favor of Arab refu- 
gees at a time when the Arab Governments were 
doing everything in their power to reduce and 
constrict Israel’s financial and economic capac- 
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ity. First, we were asked by the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission to commence the progres- 
sive release of bank deposits held in Israel on be- 
half of Arab refugees. This means a flow of cur- 
rency from Israel into Arab states which are 
maintaining boycott and blockade practices to 
the detriment of Israel’s own currency position. 
Second, we were asked, in conformity with the 
General Assembly’s last resolution, to assume full 
responsibility for some 19,000 Palestine refugees 
in Israel, thus transforming them from refugees 
into citizens. 


My Government’s action in the matter of 
the blocked accounts is described in the Con- 
ciliation Commission’s report as “an important 
step towards the settlement of the differences 
existing between Israel and her neighbors.”’ Israel 
also took over responsibility for these 19,000 
refugees on July 1, 1952. Israel seems to be the 
only country to have acceded to the request by 
the General Assembly and thus to have made an 
appreciable dent in the number of refugees and 
the size of the relief budget. No country in the 
area suffers more stringently in its currency 
budget than Israel, and no other country any- 
where has ever incurred such a burden as that 
arising for us from the absorption of 750,000 
destitute refugees in four years—350,000 of 
them from Arab countries — into an original 
population of 700,000. We are therefore, en- 
titled to the observation that if each Arab coun- 
try had matched Israel’s assumption of respon- 
sibiliy for 19,000 refugees on the United Nations 
relief rolls by some similar act in proportion to 
its own size and economic capacity, the number 
of registered refugees would be reduced by tens 
or hundreds of thousands. 


HE REPRESENTATIVE of Iraq envisages the 

Arab-Israel relationship in terms of eternal 
conflicts, and not, as the United Nations regards 
it, in terms of essential and ultimate reconcili- 
ation. If my delegation reacted vigorously to 
Dr. Jamali’s remarks about Nazism it is not be- 
cause we dispute his title to speak with authority 
on the principles and practices of the Nazi creed; 
it is because his comparison shocks every standard 
of truth. Would to God that our six million 
martyrs were now alive as the Arab refugees 
are alive; were amidst their own brethren 
and kinsmen in Israel as the Arab refugees 
are among their own brethren and kins- 
men in Arab lands; were receiving lavish 
assistance towards relief and rehabilitation 
from the nations of the world as the Arab 
refugees are now receiving and as our sur- 
viving remnants received from none until the 
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State of Israel arose to champion their cause. 
If this wish were granted us we should not be 
keeping our kith and kin in artificial encamp- 
ments and stockades, refusing them access to our 
home and hearth, our courts, our social services, 
in short, to the full and complete dignity of citi- 
zenship. The comparison [between Arab refu- 
gees and Jewish victims of Nazism] is as false 
as it was evil-intentioned. 

In my opening remarks I indicated how vigor- 
ously facts refute the assertion that the refugee 
problem is “‘the responsibility of Israel and the 
United Nations” while the Arab states have no 
role except that of innocent complainants. The 
flight of Arab refugees coincided with and re- 
sulted from Arab armed intervention which be- 
gan not on May 15, 1948 as Dr. Jamali alleged, 


but on December 1, 1947 as United Nations ~ 


documents have themselves recorded. 


Dr. Jamali has repeated here the frank confes- 
sion that the Arab world took up arms first to 
prevent and then to destroy Israel’s exisence. 
Once you admit that Arab governments launch- 
ed the war and if you accept the axiom that the 
refugee problem arose from the war and would 
not have arisen without it, then you prove by 
the simplest laws of truth and logic that the 
Arab governments bear primary responsibility 
for the creation of the refugee problem. 


You cannot let loose a war and then wash 
your hands of all responsibility for its most 
tragic consequences. The entire sequence of 
suffering inflicted by and on both sides in 
such a conflict rests squarely on the shoul- 
ders of those who started the war. 


If the United Nations will not ascribe full 
responsibility for all the consequences of illegit- 
imate force to those who initiate such use of 
force, there is little sense or reason in anything 
that we here say or do. The refugee problem is 
not of Israel’s making. It is a result of an at- 
tempt to prevent Israel’s emergence by invasion, 
armed assault, aerial bombardment, ambush, sav- 
age atrocities and all the other circumstances of 
war. As I listened to some of the self-righteous 
Arab speeches I had the vision of such events as 
that on April 13, 1948 when over one hundred 
and twenty of our leading doctors, scientists and 
nurses on an errand of mercy to the Hadassah 
Hospital were slowly burned alive by Arab forces 
under direct command of Arab governments. 
The picture of these governments waking up one 
morning to find to their surprise that our hand- 
ful of a community was attacking the whole 
Arab world is quite intolerable. Israel bears no 
responsibility whatever for a war which it op- 
posed, which it repeatedly yearned to end; and 
it bears no responsibility for the consequneces of 
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that war, for the suffering inflicted by the ag- 
gressor in his attack—or by the defender in his 
response. We shall do what we can within the 
limits of our capacity to help alleviate the prob- 
lem which Arab aggression has caused. But the 
problem would not exist but for their critical 
decision to make war against us and now to 
refuse peace. 


OR IS THERE any truth in the facile accusa- 
tion that “the United Nations is responsible” 
for the refugee problem. The refugee problem 
is not a result of the Resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1947. It is a result of the 
attempt by Arab governments to overthrow 
that Resolution by force. The United Nations 
recommended peaceful procedures for the estab- 
lishment of independence in Palestine. Had 
these procedures been followed there would have 
been no war and, therefore, no refugee prob- 
lem. The United Nations did not invite the 
armies of Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia to cross their frontiers and 
embark upon the hostilities which caused the 
Arab flight. On the contrary, this rebellion and 
this invasion took place against the clear and 
repeated exhortations of the Security Council. 
Thus if the will of the United Nations had been 
accepted, or even if the Arab States had been 
content to oppose the will of the United Na- 
tions by legitimate, peaceful, parliamentary 
means, the refugee tragedy would not have come 
about. Why then should we have this disrespect- 
ful attempt to blame the United Nations for a 
siuation which arises from a deliberate political 
and military act of the Arab Governments? I 
should like to see the United Nations stand up 
for itself. The United Nations has no cause 
for apology and every title to pride for its role 
in the refugee problem. 


The United Nations can hardly fail to ask it- 
self this crucial question: What would happen 
if Arab States would take the same attitude 
towards Arab refugees as the State of Israel has 
taken towards the masses of Jewish refugees, 
The answer is very significant. In that event 
the Arab refugee problem would not exist: this 
great human tragedy would be soon effaced, and 
this grave tension would be lifted off the shoul- 
ders of the Middle East at a single stroke. There 
is nothing unreasonable in. the comparison, for 
the bonds of kinship, of language and of senti- 
ment which unite the Arab refugees with the 
people of the independent Arab States are at 
least as close as any which exist between Israel 
and its new immigrants. Indeed, it was in the 
name of close kinship that the Arab States took 
up the sword four years ago, and it is in the 
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name of kinship that the Arab States properly 
show so deep an interest whenever the question 
of Arab refugees is discussed around this table. 
But if you have kinship for purposes of argu- 
ment, or of intervention, you cannot avoid its 
claims on the challenging ground of relief, re- 
habilitation and resettlement. If Israel, with 
limited resources of land and water, has by vast 
sacrifice absorbed 750,000 refugees, it is not 
difficult to estimate how much more easily the 
Arab States, so generously endowed by nature, 
can, if moved by a spirit of responsibility, assist 
the international community in the settlement 
of this problem. Day by day we read of the 
vast royalties which Arab governments receive 
for the sale of their natural resources — I doubt 
if it falls short of 500 million dollars a year 
for the sale of petroleum products alone. The 
most inconsiderable fractions of these assets de- 
voted to the cause of refugee resettlement would 
make an immediate impact on the settlement of 
this problem. 

It is true, as our experience shows, that the 
first impact of absorbing refugees can be burden- 
some. In Israel’s case the scale and intensity of 
these pressures produced something very close 
to the shock of exhaustion. The camp condi- 
tions described by Mr. Tannous this morning are 
very familiar to our ears. But the only improve- 
ment is the transition from tents to temporary 
housing. Only this winter, after four years of 
effort, we hope to move all our immigrants out 
of tents. But in the long run men, women and 
children are assets; the short-term liability be- 
comes a long-term gain. As the refugee emerges 
into employment and productivity, the very 
memory of his past despair envigorates his sense 
of dedication to the country that gives him 
refuge and greatly enhances the quality and 
spirit of his citizenship. Properly guided and 
assisted, these two great movements of popula- 
tion, the integration of Jewish immigrants in 
Israel and of Arab refugees in Arab lands could, 
despite their catastrophic origins, become pro- 
cesses of redemption for the societies and eco- 
nomies of the Middle East. I still recall the 
eloquent words with which the Greek repre- 
sentative at our last regular session reminded us 
how the exchange of population between Greece 
and Turkey opened the way to the development, 
after many centuries of tension, of the harmo- . 
nious relationship which now exists between 
those two neighboring countries. 


[7 Is TRUE, as the Arab representatives have said, 

that Israel believes that the only merciful, just 
and prartical solution lies in the resettlement of 
Arab refugees in the Arab lands. There is noth- 
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ing unusual or eccentric in this belief, and we 
are not alone in holding it. 

An American specialist, Professor Paul Hanna, 
writes in an introduction to a recent book on 
the subject: 

Today, repatriation of the Palestine Arabs is a 
chimera unless one contemplates the destruction 
of Israel. Resettlement and reintegration of the 
Arab refugees into the economies of Jordan, 
Syria, and Iraq are, however, possible without 
the likelihood of serious cultural conflict, and 
with good prospects for the economic better- 
ment of the host countries. 

A Lebanese newspaper Revue du Liban de- 
clared on May 12, 1951: 

In the event of a return of the refugees they 
will constitute a minority that will have to 
live in a foreign environment and in conditions 
which are unfamiliar to them, together with 
people who speak a language they do not under- 
stand. It is a fact that many Arabs leave Israel 
today out of their own free will. The returning 
refugees will also encounter the economic diff- 
culties of Israel. The refugees who will return 
to Palestine will leave their camps only in order 
to stay in other camps and their settlement in 
Israel will take much more than their absorption 
in the countries where they live today. 

From the viewpoint of security, we are 
fortified in our belief that these refugees, in their 
mood and sentiment, would constitute an asset 
to the Arab states as surely as they would repre- 
sent a threat to Israel. When the representative 
of Saudi Arabia informs us that his concern 
now is “to improve the health of the refugees 
for the struggle that lies ahead,” he is quite ob- 
viously denying the whole theory of repatria- 
tion at its very foundation. Those who have 
heard the speech by the representative of Arab 
refugees at our last two sessions will not find 
it difficult to answer the question whether his 
loyalty belongs to the State of Israel, its govern- 
ment, its flag, its culture, its institutions; or to 
the Arab world around. He has made it quite 
clear — if I may employ a massive understate- 
ment — that the security and progress of the 
State of Israel are not the deepest passions of 
his heart. In short, we believe that regional re- 
settlement is merciful in the sense that it con- 
forms with the welfare of the refugees; it is 
just because of the vast burden which Israel has 
already assumed in the integration of refugees 
from Europe and the Arab countries, and in 
view of the responsibility which the Arab gov- 
ernments may rightly be deemed to bear for 
the existence of this problem; and it is practical 
and useful, in the sense that its fulfilment could 
increase the prosperity of neighboring states and 
lay the foundations for peace between Israel and 


the Arab: world. 
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DR. CHAIM WEIZMANN 


We mourn the loss of the first President of the 
State of Israel, humanitarian, scientist and fore- 
most leader of the Zionist movement, whose con- 
tribution to the creation of the State will be 
immortalized in the annals of Jewish history. His 
name lives on as first President and will continue 
to we. on through the scientific institution which 


bears his name. 


DR. SARA FEDER, National President 
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After the Elections 


by Robert Gordis 


47N Tox POPUL! vox DEI,” the Latin proverb 

declares, “the voice of the people is the 
voice of God.” That voice has spoken on Elec- 
tion Day. From Biblical times to our own day, 
however, men have not hesitated to question 
the justice of God. We may therefore pause 
to analyze the wisdom .and the spirit of the 
American people. 

It is in the American tradition to fight hard 
before Election Day but thereafter to overlook 
and forget the recriminations which were en- 
gendered by the heat of the conflict, and that is 
a good tradition. It is, of course, inevitable that 
of the two major candidates one was destined 
to win and elicit jubilation among his supporters, 
and the other to lose and arouse deep regret 
among his followers. 

In a very true sense, the American people 
was confronted by the choice between two able, 
high-minded and upstanding Americans. It is 
true that Mr. Eisenhower did nothing to dis- 
avow Senators McCarthy, Jenner and Rever- 
comb and the other black guards of reaction 
and group bigotry and that his candidacy was 
supported by many apostles of racial and re- 
ligious intolerance. On the other hand, Mr. 
Stevenson did speak out against their Demo- 
cratic counterpart, Senator MacCarran. But it 
has long been noted that politics makes strange 
bed-fellows and candidates are loathe to dis- 
avow any support they can muster anywhere. 
General Eisenhower’s military career and his 
role as the liberator of the D. P. camps in Europe 
offer impressive evidence of his own personal 
freedom from bigotry and prejudice. There is 
not a shred of proof that he favors the ideas 
or methods of the reactionaries, who climbed 
on his bandwagon. One minor personal experi- 
ence with Mr. Eisenhower indicates that he is 
deeply sympathetic to the perpetuation of the 
ideals and practices of Judaism. Several years 
ago one of my sons, then a student at Columbia 
University, took an advanced course in physics. 
There was only one section in the course and 
one of the periods came on Saturday. Together 
with two other Sabbath-observing students, he 
asked the instructor to excuse them for. their 
absence. The instructor, who was a Christian, 
not merely acceded to the request, but volun- 
teered to meet this group each week through the 
semester to summarize the lecture they were 
missing. The next term, a similar situation de- 


veloped with the continuation of. this course, 
and the new instructor, also a non-Jew inde- 
pendently carried through the same type of 
arrangement. I felt that this activity of two 
Faculty members, which was far beyond the 
line of duty, was worthy of being brought to 
the attention of the President of the University 
and wrote to Mr. Eisenhower accordingly. His 
reply was far more than a perfunctory acknowl- 
edgment. He expressed his profound gratifica- 
tion at the knowledge that the University, far 
from weakening the religious ties of its students, 
was cooperating in strengthening their religious 
ideals and loyalties. 

As for Governor Stevenson, it is clear that 
this man, virtually an unknown figure on the 
national scene three months ago, bears the stamp 
of greatness, It is not simply that he has a 
sense of humor, but that he sees himself in pro- 
per perspective as well. He is blessed not merely 
with the gift of quiet and moving eloquence, 
but with profound sincerity. His addresses show 
a respect not only for the intelligence of his 
audience, but what is even rarer, for his own 
intelligence and integrity as well. Education is 
a slow process, fraught with more than a little 
pain for the teacher, but an indispensable one. 
He has contributed richly to the maturing of 
the American people. Americans of every party 
unite in the conviction that his service to his 
country and mankind is not at its end, but a+ 
its beginning. 


‘TWO OUTSTANDING CANDIDATES were compe- 
ting for the votes of the American electorate, 
but more than personalities were involved in the 
outcome. The situation is not lacking in ele- 
ments both of danger and of hope. Only through 
understanding, can we hope to overcome the 
danger and to realize the hope. It is in this spirit 
that the following observations are advanced. 
Hindsight, it has long been known, is much 
better than foresight. In retrospect it is not 
surprising Mr. Eisenhower won by a landslide. 
The pollsters, sobered by their egregious blun- 
ders of four years ago, leaned backwards this 
time and made an almost equally grievous error 
in the opposite direction this year. Since the 
overwhelming majority of the press espoused the 
cause of one candidate, readers discounted news- 
paper accounts and editorials which leaned so 
heavily in one direction. Hence, observers gen- 
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erally overlooked the fact that in July, after 
Mr. Eisenhower’s nomination, it was taken for 
granted that he would win by a walk. Could 
he not have had the nomination by the Demo- 
crats as well as by the Republicans? Was he not 
the justly and universally respected hero of the 
War, who had brought victory as Supreme Al- 
lied Commander? Had he not helped to forge 
the instruments of defense against communism 
as the architect of the army of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization? The herculean 
task facing the virtually unknown Democratic 
candidate, over and above all other liabilities, 
was to whittle down the overpowering lead of 
his distinguished opponent. Mr. Stevenson 
fought valiantly, and succeeded in large mea- 
sure, but the handicap with which he began 
was more than he could overcome, particularly 
since other factors played their part. Yet the 
Eisenhower victory itself should really have 
been expected . 


Much has been said about the break Mr. 
Eisenhower made in -the Solid South, but this 
is a partial and inadequate reading of the facts. 
Perhaps the most enduring result of this elec- 
tion may prove to be the re-alignment of our 
political parties as a whole. Americans, observ- 
ing the multitude of volitical parties in most 
European countries and in the State of Israel, 
have often freely voiced their criticism, and 
from the height of their superiority, extolled the 
virtues of the two-party system. There are 
differences, to be sure, but actually our Republi- 
can and Democratic parties are each a coalition 
of separate and distinct entities, originally cre- 
ated by historical factors and then held together 
by practical considerations. As time goes on, 
the historical factors become less and less signifi- 
cant, and ultimately the coalition weakens and 
dissolves. 


Because the Republicans were the party of 
Abraham Lincoln, who fought the Civil War, 
the South voted solidly Democratic all through 
the years. The phrase “they are still fighting 
the Civil War” is sometimes much less a joke 
than we imagine. One minor incident may illu- 
strate the point. In January, 1951, I picked 
up a newspaper in Jacksonville, Florida and 
read a news item reported in its columns. It 
seems that in 1862 a railroad locomotive had 
been captured by a group of Federal soldiers 
and a few days later, it had been recaptured by 
some Confederates. The United States Congress 
in.1862 had voted a medal to the Federal soldiers 
involved in the exploit, but the Confederates 
had been given no recognition by their govern- 
ment for their feat. In January, 1951, eighty- 
nine years later, the Georgia legislature solemnly 
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conferred medals upon those heroes, posthu- 
mously, of course! 

By tradition and habit, the South was officially 
Democratic, but new social and economic fac- 
tors were increasingly proving more and more 
important. The industrialization of the South 
has created an upper class whose interests were 
indistinguishable from their counterparts in the 
North. It was the new Southern industrialists, 
together with the remnants of the old planta- 
tion aristocracy, and that fraction of the peo- 
ple of the South who could hurdle the poll tax 
and the color-line, who were voting and elect- 
ing the Democrats to Congress. For the past 
few years, these southern Democrats were gen- 
erally allied with the conservative Republicans 
in Congress, though keeping their party label. 
In 1948 they went further and became an in- 
dependent political party, the Dixiecrats, with 
Thurmond as their candidate for the Presidency. 
Only the word “Republican” remained taboo. 
This year, the taboo was broken and southerners 
voted under the Republican label. Once cracked, 
taboos are difficult to re-establish. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s victory is bound to accele- 
rate, though it did not initiate, the process of 
re-alignment in the North as well as in the 
South, and in both parties. There will still be 
liberals in the Republican party, but their ranks 
will thin, as Senator Wayne Morse’s action indi- 
cates. There will still be conservatives in the 
Democratic party, North as well as South, but 
they also will not gain in strength. Ultimately 
we shall emerge with two parties, one represent- 
ing the center and right of center, the other 
representing the center and left of center. If 
we rerpember that we are Americans first and 
partisans afterwards, the new-found clarity will 
prove a blessing. 

The third important factor to be noted is 
that Mr. Eisenhower’s party did not win by 
a landslide. His own impressive victory did 
not carry the election for his running-mates 
with anything like the same proportions. Both 
the Senate and the House have only a slight 
Republican majority, evidence that many voted 
for him personally without endorsing either his 
fellow-candidates or his party program. 


‘THEREIN LIES THE NUB of the situation. The 

American people, 33,000,000 of them, voted 
for a man and against conditions, 1: is:undeid- 
able that the revelation of government corrup- 
tion, resentment against rising prices and the 
sins of indecisiveness about Korea underscored 
the contention that “it was time for a change.” 
The argument that communism was threatening 
the foundation of the republic undoubtedly con- 
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tributed in the same direction, In 1932 Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was not voted in as President. 
It was Herbert Hoover who was voted out. Si- 
milarly, in 1952 it was the Democrats who were 
voted out. Mr. Truman may well occupy a 
higher place in history than many now believe. 
Posterity may well honor him not only for his 
personal vitality in fighting his election cam- 
paign four years ago against all odds, but what 
is more significant, for his courage in espousing 
civil rights even at the cost of alienating south- 
ern reactionary support and for his vision, which 
created the plan for aid to the free nations and 
for an alliance against the communist menace. 
But his sense of loyalty to old associates led him 
to overlook, condone and minimize corruption 
in office, which might have been comic with 
General Vaughn and the “deep-freeze,” but 
which proved shocking as revelations mounted. 
The rising cost of living, against which Repub- 
licans inveighed, was in no slight measure the 
result of the Dixiecrat-Republican coalition in 
Congress, which destroyed effective price and 
rent control, but no one stopped to ask who was 
responsible. As for Korea, it was a stroke of 
strategic genius for the editors of Life to sug- 
gest to Mr. Eisenhower that he announce a plan 
to go personally to Korea. Here was a difficult 
and bitterly trying situation, and he was offer- 
ing some kind of action. Few stopped to in- 
quire how this act would bring peace, but at 
least something concrete was being proposed. 
On Election Day the American people was giv- 
ing vent to its resentment, its disappointment, 
its deep sense of frustration. 

Mr. Stevenson kept hammering away at the 
fact that the Republicans had no program, but 
here the strategy of his opponents was better 
than they themselves knew. That they offered 
no program proved their salvation. For the 
American people, dispirited and even frightened, 
weakened in its traditional self-confidence and 
overwhelmed by grave issues, wanted a Great 
Father to whom it could relegate all problems 
that they felt themselves incapable of solving. 
They wanted not a program, but a refuge. 
“Trust me, my fairness, my honesty, my judg- 
ment,” Mr. Eisenhower said in all sincerity, and 
the people wanted nothing else. This state of 
mind of the American people unfortunately 
bears not a little resemblance to the background 
out of which dictatorships. arise, remote as this 
is from Mr. Eisenhower’s intention. To be sure, 
in Russia the dictatorship arose by seizing power 
in a land where the masses were apathetic and 
long trained to subjection. But in both Ger- 
many and Italy, a people, defeated, dejected and 
desperate was persuaded to entrust its future 
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to a single figure who promised to solve all 
problems. Hitler and Mussolini came to power 
with the consent of the majority of the peo- 
ple. The rest is tragedy. 


Fortunately, the resemblance ends here. The 
mentality of the American people, proud of its 
heritage of freedom, is poles apart from that of 
the Germans, who were always trained to con- 
formity and obedience, and who, to the present 
have no tradition, no heroes or documents of 
liberty in their history. Moreover, the objec- 
tive situation of the American people is far 
from desperate — quite the contrary. The 
wealth and power of America, the energy and 
vitality of its people, are in striking contrast to 
the poverty and hopelessness that confronted the 
masses in Italy. Momentarily, their spirits may 
flag, but their basic confidence in the future is 
far from spent. Finally, Mr. Eisenhower is an 
American, a lover of freedom and an enemy 
of intolerance. He may err, he may even fail, 
but he will not sin against the American ideal 
of liberty and justice for all. 


HAT MAY BE EXPECTED of the President-elect? 

He is inexperienced in practical politics, but 
is blessed with high intelligence. He may prove 
to be, like the late Wendel Willkie, gifted with 
the power to learn the one fundamental lesson 
of our age. These are dynamic times, when we 
are confronted by a multitude of challenges. 
There are only two paths open — one is to solve 
our problems by scrapping our system — that is 
the counsel of the communists. The other is to 
solve our problems by improving our system. 
That is the path of the liberal. The attempt to 
solve our problems by going back to the past 
or even by standing still in the present, means 
to court disaster. 


Undoubtedly it is this path of action that Mr. 
Eisenhower will be urged to follow by the right- 
wing elements in the party who will argue that 
they elected him. The election results belie this 
contention. That Senator McCarthy trailed so 
far behind the standard-bearer of his party in 
his own state indicates that even the commu- 
nist issue has less potency than was imagined. 
We feel certain that Mr. Eisenhower is too 
honorable to listen to the McCarthys and Jen- 
ners. We trust that he is too intelligent to listen 
to the Tafts and the McCormicks — that he will 
recognize that his election was a vote of con- 
fidence in him and not an endorsement of stand- 
pattism by the American people. 


Our faith in his integrity is matched by 


our trust in the basic intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people, which has vindicated more than 
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once the truth of Abraham Lincoln’s utterance 
regarding the impossibility of fooling all the 
people all the time. Far from wishing to delude 
the American people, the President-elect is dedi- 
cating himself to the high tasks lying before 
him with a burning desire to fulfill the hopes 
reposed in him. All Americans join in the prayer 
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that he may be blessed with health as well as 
with wisdom so that he may guide America to 
its greater destiny as the moral leader of a free 
world. May his career in the Presidency demon- 
strate the vitality of American democracy and 
its Capacity to produce high and dedicated lead- 
ership in the hour of trial. 


The Mufti as Myth 


by Joel Carmichael 


sence emai Is DOUBTLESS a precondition 
for glamour, but for the ex-Mufti of Jeru- 
salem, one of the biggest political fiascos of his 
generation, to have remained a source of sensa- 
tional interest must surely be a tribute to the 
bottomless exoticism of the Middle East in the 
mind of popular America. 

In the American press the ex-Mufti continues 
to be a “mysterious,” “sinister,” “fanatical” etc. 
figure of potency behind the flux of Middle 
Eastern politics, pregnant with the unfathoma- 
bility of the Orient. He retains this aura of 
glamour in spite of the fact that he is now eking 
out an existence in exile, by-passed by the evolu- 
tion of contemporary Middle Eastern politics 
and no more than tolerated in those Arabic- 
speaking countries that have given him asylum. 

The measure of the ex-Mufti’s failure as a 
politican is most vividly indicated by the enor- 
mous chances of success he had at one time. For 
there can be no doubt that the early Zionist 
hopes that the Arab community of Palestine, 
or at least the Arab world at large, would even- 
tually be reconciled to the Jewish colonization 
of Palestine very quickly foundered on the re- 
calcitrance of Arab national feeling. 

Before the First World War, there was, poli- 
tically speaking, no such thing as an Arab. The 
locus of community feeling in the Muslim world 
at large had never depended on nationality; the 
world was divided along religious lines accord- 
ing to the Muslim view the Arabs shared; more 
specific allegiances revolved around town, vil- 
lage or tribe. The notion that social life should 
be organized according to a linguistic concept 
was simply incomprehensible to the ordinary 
Muslim, and as for lumping together as “Arabs” 
the crazy-quilt of peoples spread out between 
the Eastern Mediterranean, the Taurus Moun- 
tains, and the Persian Gulf, such an idea could 
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only have been summoned up, and was indeed 
summoned up, in direct imitation of the nation- 
alist ideals that inundated Europe in the 18th 
and 19th Centuries. 


The natural bearers of this ideal amongst the 
Arabs were of course the ancient Christian 
Arabic-speaking communities of Lebanon and 
Syria. It was they who were responsible for the 
creation of. the political idea of ‘“Arabism,” 
which for them was the only way out of the 
parochial cul-de-sac imposed on them by their 
minority status in a Muslim wilderness. This 
predominance of Christian influence in the 
genesis of Arab nationalism is responsible for a 
structural defect in the movement today, since 
most of the “Arabs” are Muslims whose nation- 
alist fervor derives from the non-nationalist 
Islamic faith. Whatever the political axes 
ground by Arab or Muslim agitators, it is 
merely grotesque for Westerners to lend them- 
selves in an easy-going journalistic manner to the 
identification of “Pan-Arabism” with ‘Pan- 
Islam.” 


WH#4T Is ASTONISHING about the Arab reaction 

to Zionism is not that it was hostile, but 
that it was shapeless. As soon as it became evi- 
dent that the Zionist pioneers were losing the 
race between the mere economic benefits they 
were bringing the inhabitants of Palestine and 
the potent magnetism of bourgeoning Arab na- 
tionalism, what was to be expected — one would 
have thought — was an upsurge of solidarity 
on the part of the Arab masses. But in fact the 
Arab community seemed incapable of a harmo- 
nious, concerted movement of resistance either 
to the British Empire or to the Zionist move- 
ment. This was partly due to the fact that al- 
though the inhabitants of Palestine were pro- 
testing politically against the “usurpation” of 
their rights in their homeland, their actual ideo- 
logical support was the general anticipated en- 
thusiasm for the cause of Arab unity through- 
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out the Arab world, or at least throughout 
the Middle East. 


But it was just this broad movement of poli- 
tical unity that failed to find adequate political 
expression, and the so-called ‘“‘Pan-Arab” move- 
ment achieved no more than a twitch or two 
in the midst of the general paralysis of the 
Middle East engendered by the factional squab- 
bles and provincial obtuseness of “Arab” society 


as a whole. 


In the generation. succeeding the First World 
War the Arab national movement, i.e., a move- 
ment that could have had as its goal only the 
unification of Lebanon, Iraq, Syria, and Pales- 
tine at the very least, to say nothing of the 
Arabian Peninsula, Egypt or North Africa, re- 
mained no more than the dream of a relatively 
small handful of intellectuals, and an instrument 
of rhetorical propaganda. 


This is doubtless the explanation of the singu- 
lar combination of violence, irresponsibility, and 
futility that has always been the essence of the 
“sinister” ex-Mufti’s program. For in a situa- 
tion where a mass movement cannot be created, 
where there is no material strength available, 
and where a political program is bound to re- 
main incoherently negative, the fascination of 
guerrilla extravagances and randomly explosive 
acts must prove compelling. 


Despite his momentary successes the ex-Mufti 
never succeeded in becoming a genuine political 
leader; he has never been anything but a poli- 
tical adventurer and promoter. Though he has 
naturally tried to cloak himself in the mantle 
of supra-factional, patriotic disinterestedness, 
all his claims are specious. His title itself of 
“Grand” Mufti is thoroughly bogus. There is 
no such Muslim rank. As for his much-flaunted 
descent from Mohammed, he shares this with 
tens of thousands of perfectly unassuming Mus- 
lims; there is, indeed, considerable doubt as to 
his spiritual right to be called even a plain Mufti, 
since he never finished a single course of studies 
at his university, Al-Azhar in Cairo. 


[N srrre oF His carefully cultivated public 

manner of pious benevolence, the ex-Mufti’s 
whole career has been consistently marked by 
a resort to terrorism and violence as a substitute 


_ for genuine political action. There is a clear 


line leading from his initial debut as instigator 
of organized hooliganism, in the Palestine out- 
breaks of 1920, to his active participation at 
Hitler’s side in the slaughter of European Jewry. 
At no time has he ever depended on his spiritual 
leadership or his gifts as writer and speaker. The 
impossiblity of emerging from the jungle of 
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Arab feuds into the clear light of open political 
campaigning has continuously forced him into 
conspiratorial machinations. The three high- 
lights illuminating his career before the Second 
World War — the riots of 1920 and 1929, and 
the abortive guerrilla campaign of 1936-39 — 
merely cast into relief his radical incapacity to 
become anything more than a factional chief- 
tain idolized by irresponsible hotheads. In spite 
of the fact that one would have thought him 
a natural candidate for the leadership of a cohe- 
sive movement of resistance to Zionism, the 
inability of the Arab community to secrete the 
cadres of a genuinely popular movement was 
reflected in the Mufti’s inability to construct 
a political program of anything more than vin- 
dictiveness, terrorism and the most futile and 
irresponsible chauvinism. 


The ultimate source of his terrorism lay 
doubtless in his inabliity to become even a gen- 
erally recognized leader in his own Arab com- 
munity. His authority, such as it was, had to 
be defended not so much vis-a-vis the Jews and 
British as vis-d-vis his own people. The plain 
fact that the principal target of his terrorism 
has always been his fellow-Arabs has been ob- 
scured by the curious, indeed sinister tenacity 
of American journalists in clinging to the ex- 
Mufti’s version of his own activities. In swal- 
lowing the ex-Mufti’s image of himself as a 
national leader these journalists have simply ig- 
nored the abundant evidence of his self-seeking 
criminality offered by innumerable bona fide 
Arab nationalists. 


The record of the ex-Mufti’s bitter feuds 
with his own people could not be plainer. A 
sample — from a time when the Mufti had not 
yet openly declared himself a Nazi — should 
suffice. In October 1938 Fakhri Bey Nashashibi, 
leader with his cousin Raghib of the Arab Na- 
tionalist Defense Party, which no one ever ac- 
cused of “Zionist” sentiments, made this state- 
ment: 


“IT accuse Hajj Amin al-Husayni, the former 
Mufti of Jerusalem, of diverting the noble 
Arab revolt to his own selfish ends. I also ac- 
cuse him of using funds collected for the relief 
of Arab sufferers in Palestine to buy arms and 
ammunition to further his own ambition. Hajj 
Amin’s fifteen years’ tenure of office in Jerusa- 
lem proved his destructive tendencies . . .” 


Later, at a meeting in December, 1938 in the 
Arab village of ‘Yatta, attended by 3,000 Arabs 
representing 60,000 Arab villagers, the ex- 
Mufti’s campaign of murder was unequivocally 
denounced. At this meeting Fakhri Bey revealed 
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that 292 supporters of his Party alone had been 
murdered by the ex-Mufti’s killers. Fakhri Bey 
himself was “condemned” to death by the ex- 
Mufti, who issued an “official rebel” death war- 
rant in November, 1938, calling on every Arab 
to carry out sentence of death on him or any- 
one who joined with him. This “warrant” was 
published in the Damascus paper Al-Istiqlal Al- 
Arabi and “‘carried out” three years later, when 
Fakhri Bey was assassinated in Baghdad by some 
Palestinian Arab. 


The evidence on this point is too copious for 
it to be labored. It would be easy for even the 
most relentlessly naive American journalist to 
refer to it in establishing the distinction between 
“legitimate” national activities and partisan 
bloodthirstiness. 

The ex-Mufti’s career of violence was doubt- 
less inevitable. In the absence of any cohesive 
national movement his only road to power lay 
through an intensification of just that factional 
feuding that paralyzed joint action on the part 
of the Arabs. Since there was no effective eco- 
nomic reason why the Arabs, for instance, 
should boycott Jews, who were their best cus- 
tomers, and since political feeling was lukewarm 
in terms of what the ex-Mufti wanted, he na- 
turally had recourse to blackmail, sabotage, and 
terror in order to keep the wavering, dissident 
and politically “unreliable” elements among his 
fellow-Arabs fixed in the desired posture of 
intransigence. His thugs were responsible for 
the deaths of scores of Arabs who did not see 
eye to eye with this wayward buccaneer. 


[N VIEW OF THE EX-MUFTI’s past record of 

killings amongst hi» own peopie it is amusing 
to observe the degree to which the image of a 
selfless, lofty patriot has been accepted lock, 
stock and barrel by the cheapjack pundits who 
provide oracular interpretations of the mysteri- 
ous Middle East from the cafes and bars of the 
big capitals. The ease with which the ex-Mufti 
has been able to pass off his characteristic pro- 
gram of private terrorism, systematic piracy, 
and mass butchery as the principled program of 
an idealistic, patriotic movement is all the more 
amazing when one considers the wide publicity 
he has enjoyed for so many years. 

Terrorism of course is also a political prob- 
lem. Churchill is supposed to have referred to 
the ex-Mufti as the deadliest enemy of the Brit- 
ish Empire: he must have been indulging his 
fondness for hyperbole. The ex-Mufti’s dead- 
liness has proved to be no more than an historical 
flash in the pan, and at no time did it really 
achieve any substance beyond whatever was pro- 
vided by the occasionally electrifying effects of 
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terroristic bravura inflated by a gullible world 
press. 


In spite of the genuine, deeply rooted, and 
growingly violent Arab reaction to the Zionist 
advances in Palestine, the ex-Mufti in fact never 
succeeded in making this bitterness an instru- 
ment of national policy, and when he finally 
left Palestine in 1939, on the eve of the Second 
World War, it was perfectly natural for him 
to offer his services to the Germans in the hope 
of becoming their instrument in the elimination 
of British authority from the Middle East. They 
were, after all, natural allies. It is difficult to 
know the degree to which the German overes- 
timated the ex-Mufti’s influence: they may 
simply have had to make do with whatever came 
to hand in their search for allies in the colonial 
areas. In any case, in spite of the assistance the 
ex-Mufti gave them in the abortive Rashid al- 
Gailani coup in Iraq in 1941, he was a somewhat 
mediocre adjunct to the Nazi war machine. 


However, what we,can now see to have been 
the ex-Mufti’s ineffectualness does not disprove 
his intentions. His presentation of himself as an 
Arab patriot exclusively is no more than a trib- 
ute to his histrionic adroitness, propped up on 
the simplemindedness of his audience. His ac- 
tivities on behalf of the Nazis went far beyond 
the “legitimate” consequences of political oppo- 
sition to Great Britain, though the story he 
now feeds the naive sentimentalists who gener- 
ally write about him is adroitly tailored to pre- 
sent a “reasonable” nationalist point of view. 
The implication is that since the British had 
declared the ex-Mufti an outlaw, he had no 
choice but to seek his allies where he could find 
them. A remark of his in a recent magazine 
interview (Life for October 27) is delicious in 
is disingenuousness. “I believe the reasons I went 
[to Germany] are justifiable. In Palestine the 
English tried to capture me ... I ran away to 
Syria. The French tried to capture me, and I 
went to Iraq. Later I had to go to Iran. Marshall 
Wavell put a LP 25,000 price on my head. I 
tried to stay in Turkey, but under British pres- 
sure the Turks wouldn’t let me stay. I had to 
go to Europe. Where could I go? England? 
France? The only place was Germany. In my 
radio talks I never spoke against America. I 
used to mention Britain, but I limited myself 
to injustices Britain had done to Arabs in gen- 
eral and Palestinians in particular. Because I did 
this,” the ex-Mufti complains bitterly, ‘America 
looks on me as an enemy.” 


AALL THis Is A MERE LIE. If the ex-Mufti had 
done no more than this, it would indeed be 
unreasonable to look on him as an enemy. But 
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why the reporter who got this intreview — 
after waiting 18 months for it! — failed to take 
the primitive precaution of briefing himself on 
the ex-Mufti’s notorious pro-Nazi activities be- 
fore presenting him with these convenient trap- 
doors to escape responsibility remains enigmatic. 
The following letter addressed by the ex-Mufti 
to the Bulgarian Foreign Minister on May 6, 
1943 is one among multitudinous testimonies to 
the way he “limited himself” to injustices Bri- 
tain had done the Arabs “in general” and Pales- 
tinians “in particular”: 


“The Jewish danger to the entire world, and 
especially to those countries where Jews are 
living, has become an established fact for most 
nations and has induced them to take measures 
in self-protection. The Axis powers and their 
allies are among the first who have recognized 
the vital national necessity of preventing these 
hostile elements from continuing their destruc- 
tive activity by spying, undermining the morale 
of the people, disseminating Communist 
thought, and paralyzing economic life. 

“These measures, which were taken exclusive- 
ly for the protection of the people concerned, 
have provoked — as was to be expected — the 
fury of world Jewry and its propagandists, and 
have led to the bitter and desperate fight against 
the Axis powers. England, the United States 
and Russia are today at the service of the Jews, 
and have placed at their disposal all available 
means. England has even gone so far as to 
extract all these elements from the different 
countries on the Continent, and to concentrate 
them in one place, where, with their inborn 
viciousness and treachery, they can work 
against the Axis powers who are fighting for 
the liberation of the world from oppression and 
exploitation, and for the protection of Euro- 
pean culture.” 


A far cry indeed from Britain’s injustices to 
the Arabs! 

There can be no doubt that in Germany, un- 
der the pressure of his isolation, his limitless 
ambitions, and his unshakable obsession with 
Zionism and Great Britain, the ex-Mufti became 
a conscious party to the butchery of millions 
of Jews. 

Even before the full documentation of his 
activities was made available in the wake of the 
Nazi rout, this was betrayed by a slip of his 
tongue in one of his broadcasts from Berlin on 
September 21, 1944: 


“Ts it not in your power, O Arabs, to repulse 
the Jews whose number does not exceed 11 
millions?” 


Why ‘11 millions?” At this time no one 
outside Germany knew the scale of Jewish ex- 
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termination. All that was publicly known was 
that before the war the Jewish population of 
the world numbered nearly 17 millions. -The 
ex-Mufti’s figure was written off at the time 
as an incomprehensible error. But now it is 
perfectly evident that the explanation is simply 
that the ex-Mufti knew something only Hitler, 
Himmler, and one Adolf Eichmann, the techni- 
cal architect of the butchery, had knowledge of 
— that more than five million Jews had been 
slaughtered. 

But the testimony given by Dieter Wislecze- 
ny, a former SS captain and close collaborator 
of Adolf Eichmann, is conclusive. Wisleczeny, 
a witness for the prosecution at the Nuremberg 
trials, made the following statement: 


“In my opinion, the Grand Mufti, who has 
been in Berlin since 1941, played a role in the 
decision of the German Government to exter- 
minate the European Jews the importance of 
which must not be disregarded. He repeatedly 
suggested to the various authorities with whom 
he was in contact, above all Hitler, Ribbentrop 
and Himmler, the extermination of European 
Jewry. He considered this a comfortable solu- 
tion for the Palestine problem. In his messages, 
broadcast from Berlin, he surpassed us in anti- 
Jewish attacks. He was one of Eichmann’s best 
friends and constantly incited him to accelerate 
the extermination measures. I have heard that, 
accompanied by Eichmann, he visited incognito 
the gas chambers in Auschwitz.” 


THE EX-MUFTI’s ATTEMPTS to hide his personal 

intransigence and political wilfullness be- 
hind the lofty aspirations of renascent Arab na- 
tionalism are perfectly understandable. Indeed, 
since he is, after all, one of the many exponents 
of this national renascence, there is an element 
— though a perverted one — of authenticity 
in this masquerade, which, when elaborated in 
the presence of perfectly uninformed journal- 
ists in quest of a sensation, makes it perfectly 
plausible. But the documentary abundance that 
shows the extent of the gulf between his preten- 
tions to national leadership and their grotesque 
transformation under the pressure of events 
should surely be enough to redress the balance. 

A byproduct of that blanket ignorance of 
Islam which must make the ex-Mufti smile bliss- 
fully as he gazes into the trusting eye of his 
American interlocutors is the casual mention, 
often encountered in the press, of the ex-Mufti’s 
having launched a “Holy War” against the 
Jews, British, French, Americans, etc. An ele- 
mentary knowledge of the Muslim world would 
indicate the outrageousness of this nonsensical 
claim and the religious irresponsibility of the 
ex-Mufti himself in making it. A “Holy War” 
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obviously cannot be launched by a private re- 
ligious teacher who not only lacks even a de- 
gree from Al-Azhar, but has no political rank 
whatever except that bestowed on him, oddly 
enough, by Sir Herbert Samuel when High 
Commissioner of Palestine, i.e., by a Jew in the 
service of a Christian power whose authority the 
ex-Mufti has spent most of his life contesting. 
For that matter there is obviously no authority 
in Islam today which would or could launch 
a Holy War, which, since it is Holy, must evi- 
dently be victorious, and is therefore something 
to be entered on only after the gravest delibera- 
tion by some public authority. 

It is blunders like this that provide an index 
to the curious fogginess of perspective in the 
American press concerning the Muslim world. 

With the turbulence that attended the birth 
of Israel at its height, one would have thought 
that the ex-Mufti would at last have an oppor- 
tunity to emerge as a genuine national leader. 
And for a time indeed his popularity grew to- 
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gether with the hysteria that launched the Arab 
armies against the emergent Jewish State. But 
with the collapse of these armies and the disarray 
of the Arab states in the face of the infinitely 
superior morale, ingenuity, and devotion of the 
Jews, the ex-Mufti showed once again that he 
did not represent any creative elements in Arab 
society, but was himself merely the expression 
of the blind alley into which the futile exaspera- 
tion at Jewish success had driven his followers. 


The emergence of authentic leaders like 
Naguib — whatever his policies — emphasizes 
the subsidence of the ex-Mufti into the slip- 
stream of history. The chasm between the ex- 
Mufti as a political event and as a political myth 
has now grown so wide that even the American 
press, distinguished by its interest in surface 
phenomena, will now have to consign the ex- 
Mufti, ex-politican, and ex-personality to their 
own over-inflated morgue pending his further 
disposition by events. 


lsrael Revisited 


by Ben 


a. CORRECT THING when revisiting Israel is 
to remark how everything has changed. It 
is the thing to say after a long absence, and even 
more correct after short absences of three years, 
two years, or a year. Somehow, I find myself 
always saying just the opposite: how familiar 
and how much the same things are. It is mere 
chance, of course, that I was here briefly during 
the first Israel elections, again during a govern- 
ment crisis—the second election—and that now 
too the Agudat Israel and Poale Agudat Israel 
have resigned from the cabinet and there is a 
kind of governmental crisis. But it is when I 
compare Israel today with Palestine over thirteen 
years ago, the first time I was here for a long 
stay, that I am struck by the essential sameness. 
This is more than a mere freak of chance. Israel 
today has much the same “moral” physiognomy 
—not, to be sure, as Palestine before the war, 
but as a special part of Palestine then, the kib- 
butz Givat Brenner where I spent my first 
months in Palestine. 

Of course, Givat Brenner was not an ordinary 
kibbutz at that time. It was one of a few “mam- 
moth” kibbutzim, with a population of perhaps 
a thousand. When you consider that the original 
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idea of the kvutza was to maintain the intimacy 
and mutuality of a family among all its mem- 
bers, “mammoth” is not too strong an adjective 
for a commune of one thousand. Givat Brenner 
was possibly the fastest growing kibbutz in the 
country. Originally founded by German (to- 
gether with Lithuanian) Aalutzim, Givat Bren- 
ner threw its doors wide open to the refugees of 
the Hitler era. Within a year or two before we 
came there, it had doubled its numbers, taking 
in about five hundred new-comers. Of course, 


it had no decent housing for anything like that | 


number of people. Not only was Givat Brenner 
large, it was also very heterogeneous. There was 
the original division between Germans and Lithu- 
anians. When we came, the “division” still re- 
mained a cleavage, at least at table, where the 
two landsmannschaften consistently sat on op- 
posite sides of the dining room. In addition, Enzo 
Sereni, who was a member of Givat Brenne1, had 
brought in a group of Italian haluzim, many of 
whom were Orthodox in their customs and had 
to be served kosher foods. Add to this a high 
proportion of bachelors, many recent inmates 
from German prisons (with the suspicions and 
terrors of the prisoner still clear to be seen in 
their manner), young sabras from the local 
youth movement, and a few individual oddities 
from such outlandish places as the United States 
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—and a rough idea emerges of the variegated 
scene. ; 


The extreme diversity and congestion of Givat 
Brenner determined far more than its surface 
impression. It also was the’ setting out of which 
the basic moral problem of Givat Brenner, the 
plot of its drama, necessarily arose. What we 
encountered most vividly every day of our brief 
stay in the kibbutz was the continual clash or 
meshing of ideal and reality, the friction of their 
rough engagement, the shrill discordance of their 


t failure to engage—and the sudden lift of power 


when at times one felt them smoothly engaged. 
The ideal of the commune as one great family— 
an ideal at bottom not relinquished even by those 
kibbutzim which deliberately set out to be large 
without limit—engendered strange complica- 
tions when a thousand almost random individuals 
were given the task of living by it in Givat 
Brenner. 


One felt this at work. In a kibbutz, even one 
with a thousand members, it is very hard to be 
a successful deceiver. Everyone knows pretty 
well what everyone else amounts to. Theoretical- 
ly, the scrutiny of the public and the pressure 
of approval or disapproval should make hard 
workers of everyone, and bring the shirker into 
line without the need of specific: penalties. In 
reality, the thousand-man kibbutz had to deal 
with a more complicated situation: everyone 
knew what everyone else was worth, to be sure, 
but not everyone felt equally responsible. Among 
those who felt less responsible I knew some who 
were among the best workers in the kibbutz. 
They were young men, bachelors, who had just 
returned from a two-year term of duty at the 
Dead Sea. The heat and monotony of that work- 
camp in the remote tropical waste of the Rift 
Valley were no small trial to sheer physical en- 
durance, let alone idealism. Whether it was this 
cause, or habits acquired while working under 
foremen in private enterprise, the young men, 
now back in Givat Brenner, adopted a “prole- 
tarian” attitude to work: Better not to overdo 
it. When they were only working on a crew 
they could take it easy and do as well as the rest 
simply because of their youth, strength and skill. 
But their deliberate unenthusiasm showed up 
when they were put in charge of a ditch-digging 
job, or some other assignment... Under their lack- 
adaisical and well-nigh embarrassed leadership, 
the gang of newcomers they were working with 
invariably fell far below what was considered 
a satisfactory minimum. Suddenly, hierarchical 
relations came into play. The comrade higher up 
grumbled, scolded, or expostulated, demanded 
reform and discipline. 
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JANOTHER PHENOMENON, already noticeable 
then and now well-advanced and gradually 
becoming accepted in the kibbutzim, was the 
creeping invasion of privacy. People were re- 
marking in scandalized tones, and not without 
a trace of a smirk, that in Ain Harod and other 
places with German immigrants, new kibbutz 
members were holding regular Kaffeeklatsches in 
their rooms instead of socializing collectively in 
the dining room. The big thing of this sort in 
Givat Brenner was the liftvan epidemic. (A 
liftvan is an oversized crate for transporting a 
large volume of household equipment overseas. ) 
Some of the very same Dead Sea proletarians 
were foremost in this development. After two 
years of dormitory life at the Dead Sea they had 
no patience for living with two or three other 
young men in a small room in a wooden barrack. 
Rather than wait for the building schedule to 
catch up with their seniority and priority rating, 
when they would get more private and homelike 
sleeping quarters, they resorted to private initi- 
ative. They would acquire an empty liftvan and 
borrowing tools, nails, tar-paper, boards, screen- 
ing, and other essentials from the kibbutz, would 
build themselves little single “houses.” An enor- 
mous amount of care went into some of these 
constructions—panelled walls for some Germans, 
and for some Italians, a terrace-like arrangement 
with overhanging roof—and significantly the 
possessor frequently put in a lock, which he se- 
curely fastened whenever he left this house. The 
more regularly housed members observed this de- 
velopment with mingled admiration and con- 
cern: whatever the attractions of individual 
liftvan houses, the overall effect was distinctly 
that of a slum; and, above all, it was a blatant 
display of the failure of the kibbutz to provide 
“adequately” for the members’ needs through 
collective action—or to put the point in another 
way, it was a display of insufficient discipline and 
endurance of kibbutz members who had no pa- 
tience for the queue which was an inescapable 
concomitant of collective planning. 


In theory, the kibbutz rested on two assump- 
tions about the motivations of its members: first, 
that they would devote hemselves with sponta- 
neous energy and a sense of personal responsibil- 
ity to the collective work, and second, that they 
would leave to the collective the major respon- 
sibility and concern for their own private needs, 
contenting themselves (except in cases of sick- 
ness, or emergencies) with the general level of 
living available at a particular time. Of course, 
no kibbutz, any more than other forms of asso- 
ciation, expects perfect conformity between its 
ideal expectations and the actual conduct of its 
members. But there is no doubt that the gap 
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between ideal and practice was greater in Givat 
Brenner than in a small, stable kibbutz. There 
was certainly more mechanical performance and 
less spontaneity in work than in a small kibbutz, 
and there was perhaps also a greater inclination 
to make private arrangements for one’s comfort. 
Yet the ideal remained remarkably effective in 
Givat Brenner—and one symptom of it was the 
very fact that such “deviations” as I have men- 
tioned (which in any other environment would 
be observed in a purely matter-of-fact way) en- 
gendered a variety of ambiguous reactions from 
disapproval to tolerance, or, on the other hand, 
from cynicism to humor. In these ways the 
members manifested how strongly the kibbutz 
ideals were still active in their personal motiva- 
tions. But no such subtleties were required to 
demonstrate the hold of the kibbutz ideals over 
public life. The rapid growth of Givat Brenner, 
its open doors and generous welcome to all kinds 
of immigrants, not just to the selected few, un- 
doubtedly imposed heavy, irksome burdens on 
the membership. Yet there was hardly a general 
meeting of the kibbutz which did not accept 
new burdens, new responsibilities, new contribu- 
tions to the upbuilding of the country and the 
reception of immigrants, knowing to the last 
penny and the last ration cut just what it would 
cost in further hardship for the members. 


NE EFFECT of this situation was to increase 
considerably the psychological strain to 
which the individual was subject. Humor and 
realism enabled the kibbutz member to maintain 
his collectivist values as a functioning sense of 
conscience that still governed his behavior even 
when he transgressed. But in public meetings the 
kibbutz conscience acted not only to establish 
ideals for conduct to aim at, so that it might fall 
short respectably; in the general meeting the 
kibbutz conscience accepted concrete tasks 
which had to be immediately fulfilled, and whose 
consequences each member had to bear in full. 
If five hundred members came in, clothing, food 
and shelter of a sort had to be provided for five 
hundred. It would not do to fall short by a rea- 
sonable margin, so that a fair degree of comfort 
for the old-timers could remain beyond the 
claims of conscience. The burden this imposed 
on the individual member was an essentially ir- 
reducible one. Thus, while the kibbutz con- 
science relaxed its hold on the individual member 
of Givat Brenner more than on the member of 
a small kibbutz, the same individuals, when act- 
ing collectively, imposed upon themselves irre- 
ducible burdens and hardships in compliance 
with the most rigid demands of kibbutz con- 
science. Conscience operating individually came 
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to relatively easy terms with convenience; but 
conscience also appeared as a harsh, unbending 
taskmaster, almost as a force from the outside, 
when it operated through collective decisions. 
There were many reasons why a member of 
Givat Brenner in those days should have worn a 
strained, and harried look: the congestion of the 
place, the poor living quarters and inadequate, 
badly prepared, poorly-served food, and the 
night watches added to the day’s work. But 
undoubtedly an added factor was the tension in- 
herent in such a conflict of motivations. 

I recall that when one came from Givat Bren- 
ner to the cities in those days it was impossible 
not to be struck by the difference in atmosphere. 
The city temperament even in Tel-Aviv, was 
relatively relaxed, gemiitlich. City-dwellers 
themselves were aware of the difference. They 
imposed upon themselves a special tax which they 
called “Kofer Hayishuv”’—the ‘atonement of 
the Yishuv”—to pay for their relative immunity 
to Arab attack and other direct burdens of “‘up- 
building the land” and “absorbing the immi- 
grants.” 


CoMING BACK To ISRAEL ten, twelve, and thir- 

teen years later, and visiting the cities, the 
first and most powerful impression was how dif- 
ferent and yet how familiar everything was: how 
different from the° cities of Palestine in the late 
thirties—and how much like Givat Brenner of 
that very era. The cities of Palestine looked 
crowded, too, but the congestion of Israel’s cities 
is something tangible. People and vehicles and 
buildings and rubble all overlap and grate upon 
one another. There is a felt pressure of nervous 
irritability and tension. The feeling that the 
main burden and responsibility for a great mis- 
sion lay elsewhere—upon the labor settlements— 
and that the cities and the bourgeois, for the 
price of a minor burden and a lesser responsibil- 
ity, shared in the glory of the mission—that feel- 
ing is gone. Instead the whole of Israel today 
shows a sense of direct and onerous responsibility 
for tasks which seem beyond its strength. The 
citizen feels every day in his slim rations, his 
housing difficulties, his continual queuing up and 
pursuit of priorities how the burden of building 
the country and absorbing the immigrants rests 
squarely upon him. He does not feel that in 
comparison to the labor settlements he shares in 
the glory at a lesser price—if anything, the posi- 
tions are, to his mind, reversed, and he is likely 
to resent the change. 

The mind of a city dweller in Israel today 
bears many points of resemblance to the mind 
of kibbutznick in Givat Brenner years ago. He 
is expected—and he expects himself—to do 


without a great many things, because a country]. 
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‘engaged in so huge a project as the “Ingathering 


of the Exiles” must necessarily suffer severe scar- 
cities. He himself demands that the “Ingathering 
of the Exiles” continue, particularly when he 
acts publicly as a collective group—as a political 
party or a governing body. But at the same time 
he cannot really just wait patiently for the pro- 
cess of general allocation to give him his share. 
In distributing more or less equally to all citizens 
what is available, government bureaus leave 
many more loopholes for pushing ahead in the 
queue than does the relatively simple set-up of 
a kibbutz. Besides, to the citizen of Tel Aviv the 
ideal is far more tenuous and remote a motive 
than even to the more self-interested members 
of kibbutzim. In the strain between ideal and 
convenience, the personal involvement of the Is- 
rael citizen today is very largely on the side of 
his convenience. His ideals operate in two ways: 
they add to his nerve strain by giving him a bad 
conscience, and they cause him to continue sup- 
porting party programs that proclaim the ideal, 
and even voting for parties that try earnestly to 
translate it into reality. The form in which the 
ideal appears in reality is consequently that of 
government regulations and controls. The. cu- 
mulative effect of these outer pressures is to im- 
pose on the Israeli citizen today a regime of com- 
pulsory halutziut for virtually everyone. 


THE IMPLicaTIons are obvious. If there were 

subtleties and paradoxes in the situation in 
Givat Brenner in 1939, what we have in Israeli 
cities today is a series of unresolved contradic- 
tions. The people vote for a government and for 
policies which impose a regime of halutziut upon 
them, but their cooperation with the regime is 
the reverse of spontaneous. Yet the very mean- 
ing of halutziut essentially implies spontaneous 
personal dedication to a collective mission. With- 
out a direct feeling of responsibility for concrete 
performances, any show of halutziut is com- 
pletely hollow, and it is doubtful how long it can 
be maintained. At any rate, if it is maintained 
it engenders all the moral problems of policing 
and the tactics of evasion. 

To be exact, this situation arose in certain re- 
spects before the creation of the State of Israel. 
Under the Mandate, too, the whole Jewish pop- 
ulation was called upon from time to time to 
shoulder unusual or unanticipated Zionist duties. 
Since it was impossible to rely on “spontaneous 
cooperation” from so amorphous a body as the 
public at large, the community, or segments of 
the community, relied on specific organized 
methods of applying social pressure. Often 
enough these took the form of irregular policing, 
sometimes approaching vigilantism. Informal 
enforcement squads, often self-appointed, un- 
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dertook to see that the public spoke Hebrew or 
refrained from Yiddish, that it bought Jewish 
and not Arab produce, that it contributed to the 
war chests of self-constituted underground ar- 
mies. On a more general and authoritative level, 
volunteers were mobilized to obtain compliance 
with community decisions regarding special 
taxes, to support the Haganah, and recruitment 
for the British army and the Jewish Brigade. The 
people at large supported these objectives in 
greater or lesser degree, but to obtain the neces- 
sary active cooperation from the public various 
informal policing methods had to be adopted. 
Apart from some cases, where certain groups 
were directly opposed to the demands made on 
them, the public accepted the moral claim to 
authority of the citizens’ committees and the 
semi-vigilante groups, in spite of the rough 
quality of the justice that guided their actions 
and the occasional specific injustices they 
committed, 


When the State was established, and govern- 
ment took over the task of enforcing halutziut 
on the whole populace, the matter suddenly be- 
came a far more difficult one. It turned out that 
there is far greater resistance to a formal, legiti- 
mate authority trying to “impose unusual and 
unanticipated demands on the public than there 
is to an informal, self-authorized group. The 
reason is, of course, a simple one. A vigilante 
group or a Watch and Ward society can only 
have a significant impact on the public if it con- 
fines itself to activities for which there is an ex- 
tremely broad measure of latent public support. 
If it lacks such support it becomes reduced auto- 
matically to an innocuous collection of cranks, 
of no concern to the public. A government on 
the other hand, can make its influence very keen- 
ly felt even in cases where its policy commands 
public support (if at all) only by a slight mar- 
gin. In fact, in the contemporary world, gov- 
ernments are driven more and more into precisely 
this position. Supported in its ultimate aims— 
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greater immigration in Israel, the export drive 
in Britain, the campaign for lower living costs 
in France, or guns and butter in the United 
States—the modern government finds itself run- 
ning counter to the interests of large sections of 
public opinion whatever the means it chooses to 
achieve its ends. Moreover, governments find 
that they are more and more having to make 
new and unprecedented demands on the public; 
or, even worse, that their demands today are di- 
rectly the reverse of their demands yesterday, 
owing to sharp changes in economic or political 
conditions. For a public to accept cheerfully new 
and unprecedented demands, such demands must 
have a very simple and positively charged rela- 
tionship to already accepted ends. When the 
public is faced today with demands directly op- 
posed to those of yesterday, when the relation of 
those demands to already accepted ends is ob- 
scure, technical, and controversial, and when 
they have sharp and obvious effects on the eco- 
nomic interests of some of the public, it is, of 
course, difficult to expect spontaneous cooper- 
ation. 

A government by majority rule which tries to 
impose severe demands on the public can expect 
efforts at evasion, and the greater its demands, 
the greater the. evasive activities. In Israel the 
government has attempted very far reaching 
regulation and made very severe demands. 


THE IsRakEi PuBLic does not take such a blithe 

and carefree view of its own evasions as do 
the people in some other countries. They are too 
much committed to the ends in whose name they 
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are subjected to the austerity regime, the high 
taxes, the large-scale and lengthy conscription, 
and the extensive controls on all economic activ- 
ity. They are deeply disturbed by their own re- 
fusal to bear the consequences of their own com- 
mitment. The government, in these four years, 
has more and more recognized the limits of the 
compliance to regulations which they can expect 
from the public. They are more and more re- 
laxing controls and allowing exceptions. But the 
public is almost equally disturbed by these con- 
cessions to its ““weakness.” 

There is room for great pride and elation for 
any citizen of Israel today. The people still re- 
spond to Ben Gurion when he shows them the 
panorama of their over-all achievements in four 
years; but they are too close to the trees to ad- 
mire for more than a moment the impressive 
prospect of the forest. This year, moreover, has 
seen a pause in the continuing excitement of the 
great immigration. The Israelis are relieved to 
have this time for consolidation, even while in 
their first stocktaking they are appalled at the 
extent to which they have failed to integrate 
what they have taken in. 

It is in this mood that, for over a year now, the 
Israeli journals are full of bitter laments about 
the “moral bankruptcy” of the people and the 
State. The intensity of feeling on this point may 
be a credit to the moral sensitivity of the public 
rather than an objective appraisal of the situ- 
ation. But it is undeniable that to achieve the 
proper proportions of spontaneity and authority 
in the government of Israel is still an unsolved 
problem. 


Negev Burial 


A Story 
by Chayym Zeldis 


HE VIEW OF THE HILLs and further moun- 
tains, usually a remarkably clear one, was 
obscured by a pall which overhung the plain. 
Segments of the lower, chalk-faced hills were 
discernible from time to time in spectrelike 
snatches, but the lofty range behind was al- 
together hidden from sight. The rider of the 
lead donkey kept his eyes constantly in their 
direction, as if by his obstinacy he should even- 
tually penetrate the miasma. 
Longfaced and sallowskinned, the man com- 
pressed his lips to a degree where the blood all 





Chayym Zeldis lives in Kibbutz Hatzerim, in the Negev, 
near Be’er Sheba. . 


but drained completely from them. His hands 
fell loosely on the donkey’s seamed neck, hold- 
ing the reins. From time to time he grunted, 
and finally he said: 

“He once said to me that he wanted to be 
buried at the foot of the hills, because the hills 
led to the mountains, and the mountains higher.” 

From the rigid manner he kept his head turned 
straight ahead it might have been surmised that 
he was speaking to the hills. Indeed, the rider 
behind gave no sign of recognizing that he was 
addressed. Instead, he turned his face to the 
rear, glancing at the third donkey whose halter- 
rope was tied to his own saddlepeg and over 
whose back the body was draped. The feet of 
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the donkeys struck quick loud steps-on the rock- 
studded earth of the slight descent. The surface 
of the silence was punctured with the hard 
sounds as if it had been a drumskin. Overhead, 
with flat whirring sounds, crows flew south- 
ward. 

The second rider looked up for a split-second 
and then returned his gaze forward. Ahead, a 
few hundred meters away, lay the lip of the 
plain. The land, the history of whose long- 
exiled and newly-returned people was so suffused 
with striving for peace, sprawled spastic in the 
grip of a war for survival. The grey pallor of 
the plain gave expression to the terror. 

When the distance to the flatland had been 
covered, the slack droop of the first rider’s reins 
tautened to tight line, and his donkey halted 
abruptly. The second donkey drawing behind 
it the third came abreast, and the two riders 
jostled at close interval, staring as if they had 
caught first sight of one another. The tall, sal- 
low-faced rider got off his mount. He again 
faced the blotted-out peaks across the plain, and 
from long habit shielded his eyes with a hand 
from the hidden sun. He spoke slowly, as out 
of some deep lethargy. 

“Just where to do it?” he said. 

The other one, retaining his mount, made no 
comment. He shot a glance past his donkey’s 


switching tail to the other animal over whose > 


back the body was folded and rocked with a 
slight motion. 

“We could do it to the waddi side,” continued 
the first, “it’s nice there in the wintertime. It’s 
green, and the mountains above are often crust- 
ed with white fog. They are so steep, the scene 
suggests such peace, and the plain spreads out 
in grand, unbroken gesture.” 

He paused, his steep forehead seamed by 
creases. 

The other one turned a vacant gaze upon him; 
words were a painful, unnecessary intrusion. 
Finally, after a long silence, he coughed, and 
spoke with obvious effort: 

“They say the waddi’s mined for somé kilo- 
meters either way about the bend.” 

The tall man caught a stubble-run chin in 
hand: . 

“Purely rumor,” he said. “Still and all, you 
can never tell. Maybe it’s better if we avoid 
the waddi altogether. . . .” 

The other said nothing. Behind him the third 
donkey poked an inquisitive nose at the barren 
ground, the breath of his nostrils raising tiny 
welts of dust on the air. Then he glanced 
wearily forward, shifting the strap of the auto- 
matic weapon slung across his back: 

“Let’s get on,” he said. 

The rear donkey bawled, the sound rolling 
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out onto the empty plain. The first rider re- 
mounted, prodding a toe into his donkey’s side. 
Part of his foot knocked against the small sharp 
spade lashed on under the saddleflap. Donkey 
feet clattered along the plain. 

They rode for hours without a word. The 
donkeys plodded, unmindful of the pall, and 
not distinguishing between their burdens. Half- 
way across the plain they halted. They ate pre- 
pared rations, and each drank from a cloth- 
covered canteen. The second rider adjusted his 
weapon’s strap. 
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An hour after noon they reached the plain’s 
end. Sun was absent, but heat pressed on them 
through the meshings of grey. Ahead, swelling 
into a luminosity, the hills preserved a white 
undulance of stone. Higher, there was a hint 
of the mountains’ prominences. 

The first rider swung his animal about. His 


body leaned heavily in the saddle. 


““We’re here,” he said, after some time. 

Both riders dismounted. They fixed the reins 
to large stones. The tall one ran his eyes over 
the ground. He looked at the second. “Where?” 
his eyes seemed to say, “Can it be here?” 


But only for a brief moment. 
“Here,” he said. 


They drew off their weapons and set them on 
the ground close at hand. Then shovel and pick- 
mattock were detached from the donkeys. The 
tall one picked the earth, the other shoveled. 


They worked steadily for two hours under the 
face of chalkwhite hills. 


When the hole gaped up, they were both gar- 
mented in grimy, dust-eaten coverings. They 
stepped away and regarded their work. “What 
ever is this hole for?” the tall one might have 
been asking, or ““What in the world have we 
come here to do?” might have been read in the 
second’s eyes. But the tenuous unreality snapped, 
and the tall, sallow-grimed one threw his shovel 
down with a ringing clash. One of the donkeys 
regarded it dubiously. 

No sound from the greyed-out plain, none 
from the bone-colored hills, and none from the 
blind-faced mountains behind. No wind stirred, 
even the blank-eyed donkeys seemed suddenly 
to have fallen into the grave of silence. The two 
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men, the second still grasping his sweat-handled 
shovel, regarded the world. The body lay draped 
across it. 

“It’s come time,” said the tall one. 

He went for the body. 

The donkey snorted, the second rider came, 
and together they lifted off the resilient flesh. 
It made no opposition to their warm, calloused 
fingers. They lowered it into the hole. 

Momentarily they stood back. The second’s 
face had broken; it bore little relation to com- 
prehension. The eyes stood bright and hard from 
it, the stubby hands twitched. 


“You loved this land,” said the tall one, his 
face drained of all color, “and you worked it 
always in peace. A violence you did not sow 
blasted you.” 

He was silent in the sight of the dust-bitten 
hills. The pall drifted silently about. The mo- 
ment collapsed. 

“Give me the shovel,” said the tall one. 

He threw stony shovelsful into the hole. Fly- 
ing through the greyness, they were swallowed 
by the hole. The shovel changed hands several 
times, then the hole was covered. 


They left no marker, intending the mountains 
for such. 


The donkeys shifted about as they moved to 
them. Having strapped their tools onto the don- 
keys’ sides, they reslung the weapons, mounted, 
and rode from the hills and dimly suggested 
mountains rising behind them, heading into the 
pall that flowed over the plain. 


The third donkey trotted empty-backed 
behind. 
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The Founder of Reconstructionism 
By C. BEZALEL SHERMAN 


Morpecal M. Kapran: An Evalu- 
ation, edited by Ira Eisen- 


guished career.” 


articles comprising the volume, 


It was a happy 
but little hero worship. 





stein and Eugene Kohn, Jew- 
ish Reconstructionist Founda- 
tion, Inc. 1952: 324 pp. 


N THE occasion of Morde- 

cai M. Kaplan’s seventieth 
birthday (June 11, 1951) “some 
of his students and disciples felt 
that a volume . . . would serve to 
signalize” the event “in a manner 
most appropriate to his distin- 


thought, and we should be grate- 
ful to the editors, contributors, 
and publishers for carrying it out. 
Special thanks are due to them for 
giving us evaluations of the ac- 
complishments of one of the out- 
standing figures in contemporary 
Jewish culture, rather than a series 
of laudatory hymns. There is ap- 
preciation of Kaplan’s contribu- 
tions to Jewish thinking in all 


Thematically the volume may 
be divided into four parts. The 
first part deals with the factors 
and personalities that have influ- 
enced Kaplan’s thinking (Ira 
Eisenstein: His Teachers) and 
with the methods he employs in 
stimulating thinking in others 
(Mortimer J. Cohen: As Teacher; 
Eugene Kohn: As Exegete). The 
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second part analyzes Kaplan’s con- 
tributions to American Jewish in- 
stitutional life. Samuel C. Kohs 
shows how much attention Profes- 
sor Kaplan has devoted to the 
problems of Jewish social work. 
Israel $. Chipkin discusses his role 
in Jewish education, and Louis 
Kraft writes about his activities in 
the Jewish center movement. Of 
particular interest in this section is 
Samuel Dinin’s examination of 
Kaplan’s views on an organic Jew- 
ish community. While accepting 
his approach to the tasks of the 
Jewish community, Dinin finds— 
and this reviewer agrees with him 
—that Dr. Kaplan’s theories re- 
garding Jewish community organ- 
ization, and the Reconstructionist 
community program which is 
based on these theories, are badly 
in need of concrete definition. In 
their present form they do not 
come to grips with the realities of 
organized Jewish life in this coun- 
try. 

The principles underlying Dr. 
Kaplan’s approach to Jewish life in 
general are the subject of the 
third part of the book, which in- 
cludes the following chapters: Peo- 
plehood, by Jack J. Cohen; Jewish 
Liturgy, by David Polish; Con- 
servative Judaism, by Alexander 
J. Burnstein; and Reform Juda- 
ism, by Roland B. Gittelsohn. All 
deal with Kaplan’s reinterpretation 
of Judaism—his greatest contribu- 
tion to modern Jewish thought. A 
brief paraphrasing of this reinter- 
pretation is in order. 

Judaism, as the creation of the 
Jewish people, Professor Kaplan 
maintains, can exist only as long 
as the Jewish people exists. The 
survival of Judaism therefore de- 
pends on its ability to satisfy the 
emotional, intellectual, moral, and 
aesthetic needs of the Jewish peo- 
ple. These needs change with 
time and place; and if Judaism is 
to continue to serve as the unify- 
ing force which forges the oneness 
of the Jewish people and to foster 
its perpeuation, it should bring to 
the Jew of today a sense of kinship 
with the Jews of all lands and gen- 
erations, while making itself mean- 
ingful to him in terms of the re- 
quirements of tHe present age. In 
order to fulfill this two-fold pur- 
pose, Judaism must appear before 
the modern Jew not as a static set 


of dogmas, but as a dynamic pro- 
cess. It can no longer be accepted 
as revealed truth and should draw 
its sustenance from human prog- 
ress and Jewish historical exper- 
ience, as well as from man’s quest 
for salvation. The Judaism of our 
times should carry over from the 
past that which has meaning for 
our day, it should discard that 
which has become obsolete, and 
should reconstruct that in Jewish 
tradition which fosters Jewish con- 
tinuity and stimulates further 
creativity. 

The modern Jew does not live 
an isolated or even an insulated 
life. Outside Israel he must of 
necessity live in two cultures: his 
own and that of the land of his 
nativity. This frequently leads to 
a split in his personality and pro- 
duces the tragic consequences 
which follow in the wake of such 
a split. But living in two cultures, 
Dr. Kaplan asserts, need not inevi- 
tably bring on psychological and 
social conflicts and insoluble con- 
tradictions. There is no irrecon- 
cilable clash between thé two cul- 
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tures, and a creative equilibrium 
can be established between them; 
rather than pulling at cross pur- 
poses, they can be made to com- 
plement each other. 

The overriding problem facing 
the Jew in this country is thus one 
of retaining active identification 
with the Jewish community with- 
out drawing apart from American 
society; of enriching the Jewish 
heritage without diminishing the 
contribution to American culture; 
of recognizing the centrality of 
Israel in Jewish spiritual life with- 
out renouncing integration in the 
American social fabric, of setting 
up a community organization that 
will adjust itself to American con- 
ditions without driving a wedge 
between the Jews of this country 
and the Jews of the world. How 
Dr. Kaplan proposes to solve this 
problem is explained in the four 
essays making up the third section 
of the volume. 

Using a different approach, I 
have arrived at a number of con- 
clusions regarding Jewish life in 
the United States, which bear a 
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strong resemblance to Dr. Kap- 
lan’s position. Hence I have had 
no difficulty with his sociology, 
but I have always stumbled on his 
theology. For to Professor Kap- 
lan Judaism is not merely the 
evolving civilization of the Jewish 
people, it is an evolving civiliza- 
tion whose heart is the Jewish re- 
ligion; and try as I would, I could 
not comprehend his conception of 
God in this, or in any other, re- 
ligion. Whether he explained Di- 
vinity in terms of Godhood or 
Cosmic Process of Power, Dr. 
Kaplan still left me puzzled as to 
the exact place God occupies in 
his religious scheme. I therefore 
turned with keen anticipation to 
the fourth part of the book, con- 
sisting of several essays which deal 
with his theological and philosoph- 
ical system. I have found these 
essays, written by Harold C. Weis- 
berg (Theory of Religion) , Henry 
N. Wieman (Idea of God), Joseph 
L. Blau (Philosopher of Democ- 
racy), and Harold Schulweis 
(Theory of Soterics), rewarding, 
even exciting, reading, but I have 
not found in them the answer to 
the one question that remains am- 
biguous in Kaplan’s otherwise clear 
thinking and vigorous expression. 
Could it be because Dr. Kaplan 
has set for himself the impossible 
task of explaining, in terms of 
modern science, something that 
cannot be explained and to define 
something that cannot be defined? 


Nor does Dr. Kaplan’s own es- 
say, “The Way I Have Come,” 
resolve the puzzle as far as this 
reviewer is concerned. However, 
the essay does supply, “the context 
in which the various elements in 
(his) thinking and phases of (his) 
activity originated and _ took 
shape.” It links up the many ar- 
ticles and gives the volume co- 
hesion despite its numerous repe- 
titions. While each participant in 
the symposium takes up a different 
aspect of Dr. Kaplan’s fertile mind, 
his own essay lets us look into his 
mental laboratory and see for our- 
selves what stimulates and inspires 
his work. When all articles are 
placed against the background of 
Kaplan’s autobiographical sketch, 
there emerges the picture of a man 
possessed of a searching brain and 
a warm heart, of great learning 


and unusual intellectual integrity, 
of loyalty to tradition and pioneer- 
ing zeal; of a man wholly dedi- 
cated to the elevating causes he 
has espoused. As such, he has 
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gained a prominent place among 
the spiritual leaders of our peopl 
and has richly deserved the high 
tribute paid him by all construe. 
tive elements in Jewish life. 





Twenty-Five of a Kind 


By HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


THESE YOouR CHILDREN. An 
Anthology. Edited, with an 
introduction by Harold U. 
Ribalow. Beechhurst Press. 
429 pp. $4.50. 


ow that our presidential elec- 

tion has settled some of our 
political, intellectual and emotion- 
al problems, we can once again 
turn to broader fields and more 
normal reading habits—to books 
instead of endless partisan speeches 
and polls. But this book, in its 
narrow, parochial confines, borders 
on cultural chauvinism. And 
though the editor, Harold Ribalow, 
has done a great deal of research 
to rediscover these stories, do they 
really warrant publication in this 
form of extra-special specializa- 
tion? A concentration of stories 
about Jewish life written by 25 
Jewish writers is like 25 plates of 
soup with too much salt. And to 
point up my minor objection, is 
there any valid reason why a non- 
Jewish writer, using similar story 
material, should not be allowed to 
contribute his own range of spices? 

In his brief introduction Mr. 
Ribalow quotes a Catholic editor 
to prove how difficult it is for 
parochial-minded authors to get 
their stories published in quality 
magazines. He might also have 
added that there is a natural tend- 
ency, in publishing circles, to ig- 
nore manuscripts. that will con- 
tribute to the growth of cultural 
chauvinism, whether they be all- 
Catholic maunscripts, Protestant, 
Atheist or Vegetarian. 

Oddly enough, one of the best 
books on a Jewish theme, ‘‘The 
Wall,” was written by John Her- 
sey, a Gentile novelist and journal- 
ist. Most of these stories also fall 
into that realm of possible author- 
ship and should convince the edi- 
tor that his next collection might 
well contain contributions by non- 
Jewish writers. He would then 
escape the ghettoization that 


creeps in or that must, at best, 
lard a collection of tales marked 
“strictly kosher.” It could certain- 
ly add more “‘ta’am” and offer up 
more than the usual “‘tzimis,”’ con- 
tributing to more solid literary 
values. In all fairness to Ameri- 
can ways, let us attempt some 
broader aspects and larger rela- 
tionships, releasing ourselves ‘from 
the usual cliches of parochial. 
minded limitations. 

By some semantical operation, 
the flavor of Yiddish speech or the 
verbalisms regarded as being espe- 
cially Yiddish in origin, long ago 
entered our common American 
folklore and speech. Yiddishisms 
like meshuga and shikker, are 
now common expressions even in 
Australia. One cannot object to 
their adoption, like the universal 
“okay,” for there has been a com- 
mon exchange of words, with 
enormous raids on American folk- 
speech introduced into Yiddish. It 
does not make for linguistic purity 
and may even create a linguistic 
bastardization, but it does help to 
spread our common speech flavors. 
It contributes, at least, to zest in 
language, to some basic under- 
standing when all else, psycholog- 
ically, makes for contradictions. 
But it is not only words that have 
been adopted, but the gestures 
(good and bad!) and the sense of 
comedy and tragedy that attends 
these words and gestures. Too 
often, however, when borrowed, 
these words and gestures have be- 
come a source of offense, theatri- 
calized for phoney entertainment. 
Our own borscht-circuit operates 
as though we lived in a cosmic 
ghetto and contributes to these 
phoney caricatures. 

Since most of these stories, in 
their alleged Jewish associations, 
could have been written by non- 
Jewish writers, the core, the heart, 
the language, is not especially spe- 
cial, difficult or complex. Thema- 
tically, they are an admixture of 
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basic story-cliches revolving a- 
round mother love, bar-mitzvah, 
greenhorns, refugees, youngness 
and the need for experience. Most 
of the stories are quite simple and 
register broad surface relationships, 
telling the reader what to expect 
from the very beginning, with 
superficial mamma-lushen. Though 
limited by their surface-literalness, 
they are very pleasing. You expect 
a Kaddish scene and get at least 
one honest “‘Yisgadal, V’yiskadash 
shmai raboh.” Instead of a rabbi 
you might just as well have had a 
priest—for the little Jewish rich- 
ness that really gets into most of 
these stories. We are either limited 
and have nothing to say, or we 
say it over and over in colorless 
ways, slanted, parochial, dubious, 
with minor refrains on Jewish life 
as it is really lived. 

Despite the obvious limitations 
of this anthology, the editor has 
collected a formidable list of 
young and old names, including 
some of our best known writers. 
To bait the book and the hook, 
Mr. Ribalow has gone back into 
the years to collect stories by 
Bruno Lessing, Anzia Yezierska 
and Ben Hecht—for their “fame.” 
Lessing’s “The Americanization of 
Shadrach Cohen” is an amusing 
anecdote, with refreshing insight. 
But it is hardly a story despite its 
lofty tones. : Yezierska, as always, 
deals with. the Ghetto and a green- 
horn girl, her first years of growth 
and her hunger to attain real sta- 
tus. Ben Hecht’s story, “God Is 
Good to a Jew,” is a wonderfully 
moving piece. Detailed with 
warmth it underscores the reflec- 
tions of a Polish-Jewish refugee 
discovering, just before his death 
on the pavements of the city, a 
world where strangers have com- 
passion and are not always hate- 
ridden and anti-Semitic. It has all 
the flavors of Hecht’s Tales of 
Manhattan and should make wor- 
thy, if short, film material. In Al- 
bert Halper’s “My Mother’s Love 
Story,” a nostalgic episode of 
youthful love, we get a fine 
glimpse into the process of emo- 
tional Americanization and _ the 
sense of loneliness. The language 
is real, not phonied into Kober’s 
mish-mash—the curse of too many 
experts. It is common speech, not 
over-done or over-mannered. The 


story becomes realizable, joyous 
and painful, in its varied moods. 
And in the same vein, with 
tongue-in-cheek spriteness, Eman- 
uel Winters gets off a piece of 
comedy about a young boy who 
insists on meeting God—to help 
him pass his summer-school ex- 
aminations. It is stylized, quixotic 
and savors of Chassidism. 

There is an endless autobio- 
graphical feeling throughout the 
collection, and if most of the con- 
tributors had written about their 
bar-mitzvah, I would not have 
been at all surprised. Philip Perl 
does well enough on this theme to 
last us the rest of this anthologiz- 
ing century. 

Jewishness, whatever it is, is cer- 
tainly geniality of the spirit, at 
least. On one side there is an ef- 
fervescent quality and good spir- 
its, a kind of congenital overall 
attitude of kibbitzing, albeit in- 
tellectual, which seems to symbol- 
ize the Jews of these stories. There 
is the other, the traditional, mourn- 
ful, wandering side. In their com- 
plementary ‘ingredients these qual- 
ities abound plentifully in these 
tales, especially in Sylvan Karm- 
cher’s touching little story about 
a Kaddish being said over a dying 
Jewish woman who was married 
to a Gentile doctor. 

A few magical dishes and the 
naming of the holidays is the secret 
that too often composes the “‘emo- 
tional” ingredients, hardly spiced 
enough, but assuredly shot-in-the- 
arm into these stories. Since lim- 
ited space must confine any real 
discussion of these stories, I will 
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survey, perhaps too hurriedly, the 
essence of the best of them, be- 
ginning with Wallace Markfield’s 
sensitive and clever story, “Ph.D.,” 
a literary but unresolved piece on 
the reflections of a young student 
of history somewhat involved in 
thoughts of the flesh. James Yaffe’s 
story, “Mr. Feldman,” is of an- 
other cloth, exacting some brutal 
touches and quite some dramatic 
feeling in his study of family re- 
lations: the wife, the husband, the 
son, and the Negro chauffeur. It is 
stripped down to the essentials and 
is very subtle in its characteriza- 
tions. Iwrin Stark’s story, “Shock 
Treatment,” is a bit tricky, though 
believable in the racial reflections 
of a Nazi-minded German-born 
woman attending a_night-school 
class taught by a Jewish teacher. 
“One of The Chosen” by Hortense 
Calisher comes off very well in de- 
tailing the inner workings of a 
Jewish man about to attend a 
class reunion. He had been the 
acceptable Jew and could have 
made the Gentile fraternities. He 
had also been the coxswain on the 
victorious crew. He was one of 
the boys but he was outside, de- 
spite everything. Budd Schulberg’s 
“Passport To Nowhere,” taken 
from Story magazine, issue April, 
1938, gets nowhere and hardly de- 
serves its resurrection. It is carica- 
tured and editorialized. His artist, 
Nathan Solomon, who goes to 
Paris to escape the pogroms, is 
hardly realizable in fictional terms. 

In Max Schwartz’s story, “The 
Victory,” at long last we find out 
just what happens when an Amer- 
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ican-Jewish officer stationed in 
Germany goes out with an ex- 
Nazi, blond fraulein. Unfortu- 
nately, the author keeps his sketch 
down to the obvious sexual play. 
If there is a moral or a lack of 
morality, it escapes me. Of the 
group of stories about refugees, 
Sam Wohl’s “The Bride” is a har- 
rowing account of a refugee’s first 
day and is one of the better stories 
here. But in Shlomo Katz’s “Sec- 
ond Lieutenant, U. S. A. Res.,” we 
get a fine vein of irony. His 
Mortimer Spivack, head of the 
university’s Social Problems Club, 
morally and politically opopsed to 
the ROTC, but a member, never- 
theless, for all sorts of dialectical 
reasons, is a well-etched portrait 
of the social-minded conscience at 
bay. 


The final story is Arthur Miller’s 
“Monte Saint Angelo,” a study in 
racial identity and past memory. 
A few GI’s looking for relatives 
in Italy come across an itinerant 
peddler, who hardly knows that 
he is Jewish. But he manages to 
go home every Friday night carry- 
ing a fresh loaf of.bread, a challah. 
His father did that before him 
and he is merely continuing a hab- 
it. Miller’s overall effects are 
brooding and revealing, especially 
the part concerning racial and 
religious memory. 

Eliminating the Kober-School- 
of-Speech makes for an editorial 
victory for Mr. Harold Ribalow, 
the editor of this second collection 
of not-so-easy-to-find-stories. We 
can well do without the snide pro- 
fessional inanities and disguises. 
Our speech has spice—and many 
of these stories convey some ink- 
ling of the parochial-minded con- 
science at work; many are merely 
surface-minded in meaning despite 
their concentrations and symbols. 
In any event a story about normal 
Jewish life in the United States is 
still to be written, though Thyra 
Samter Winslow’s novella, “A 
Cycle of Manhattan,” working 
with much of the same material, 
makes an attempt to break 
through the usual platitudes and 
cliches. 


Since these are “our children,” 
let us love them despite their un- 
varied diet of lolly-pops, borscht, 
lukshen and kasha. 


Reply to Roskolenko 


By HAROLD U. RIBALOW 


I have read Harry Roskolenko’s 
review of “These Your Chil- 
dren” with more than the usual 
interest of an editor who is intri- 
gued by the remarks of a critic. 
For Mr. Roskolenko, who is him- 
self a short story writer who has 
written “‘Jewish” stories, has pro- 
duced what I suppose will be the 
most provocative of the many re- 
views I hope will be written about 
this collection of Jewish stories. 

Before commenting on his gen- 
eral remarks concerning antholo- 
gies which he considers chauvinis- 
tic, I am happy to note that of 
the 25 tales in this book he speci- 
fically says very nice things about 
13 of them. This is, I consider, an 
extremely high batting average in 
any collection. I recall with plea- 
sure that when my first Jewish 
collection, ““This Land, These Peo- 
ple,” was reviewed, every one of 
the stories, in one or another jour- 
nal, was selected as the “best” in 
the book. That, I think, indicates, 
if it proves nothing else, how 
tastes differ. 

I am pleased that in spite of 
Mr. Roskolenko’s query as to 
whether such a book was really 
necessary, he found stories which 
are “wonderfully moving,” “sen- 
sitive and clever,” ‘“‘very subtle,” 
“brooding and revealing,” etc., 
etc. I should think that any col- 
lection which deserves such phrases 
is, in itself, worth publication. 

But I would like to deal with 
one further matter: the claim that 
anthologies of this kind are over- 
specialized and that, anyway, why 
limit yourself to Jewish writers 
on Jewish themes when non-Jew- 
ish writers like John Hersey can 
produce such fine books like “The 
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Wall?” I have tried to answer 
such criticism in the introduction 
to my earlier anthology, but will 
repeat some of my reasons here, 
for they are simple indeed. I have 
found that the non-Jewish writers 
who have written Jewish stories — 
writers like John Berryman and 
Stephen Vincent Benet — have 
produced readable but superficial 
Jewish stories. Most of their tales 
are concerned, almost exclusively, 
with anti-Semitism and as I indi- 
cated in my introduction, I be- 
lieve “that stories concerning anti- 
Semitism seldom offer true insight 
into the inner Jew, but rather 
serve as a reflection of the commu- 
nity in which the Jew lives.” Now 
there is nothing wrong in offering 
a picture of the community in 
which the Jew lives, but it be- 
comes a one-sided and therefore 
false picture, to stress Jewish liv- 
ing in America through stories by 
non-Jews who use the Jew merely 
as a lever to discuss hatred or tol- 
erance of Jews. 

It follows, too that I don’t be- 
lieve that the stories in this book 
could have been written by Gen- 
tiles and one answer to this charge 
is that I have yet to read a story 
by a non-Jew which deals with 
Jewish mores, customs and tradi- 
tions. Find a “Jewish” story by 
a Christian and it is, 999 times 
out of a 1000 a story about toler- 
ance, or anti-Semitism. For Mr. 
Roskolenko’s information, there is 
a book of Jewish stories by non- 
Jewish writers, “Candles in the 
Night” by Joseph Baron. Its con- 
tributors include some of the most 
famous names in literature. Most 
of the stories are concerned with 
Christian attitudes toward Jews. 
Except for learning about those 
attitudes, Jewish readers will learn 
little else about Jews and Jewish- 
ness. 
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